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LITERATURE. 


Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
Prepared for Publication by Thomas Car- 
lyle. Edited by James Anthony Froude. 
In 8 vols. (Longmans.) 


Ir is unfortunate for the critic of volumes so 
interesting and enjoyable as these that, 
before he can get at his proper task, he must 
first have a few words to say about such 
foreign matter as Mr. Froude’s “ indiscre- 
tions,” Carlyle’s “ selfishness,” and “‘ the life- 
long martyrdom of his gently nurtured wife.” 
Mr. Froude’s fresh offence may, at all events, 
be promptly disposed of. It consists in his 
publishing certain painful extracts from Mrs. 
Carlyle’s journal, which her husband read 
after her death, which he did not destroy, but 
which he did not direct his literary executor 
to give to the world. But Mr. Froude’s 
action is quite defensible once we accept his 
theory of the mode in which the biography 
of such a man as Carlyle should be written. 
He says there was no mystery about Carlyle ; 
and, so far as he can help it, there shall be 
none, Besides, after that first plunge into 
“indiscretion ’’—the publication of The Remi- 
niscences—the truth about Carlyle and all 
his relations with the world cannot be tvo 
thoroughly investigated. Carlyle was a great 
moral teacher, or he was nothing. If he was 
such a teacher, then he must (to use Mr. 
Arnold’s description of Joubert) have sin- 
cerely loved light, and not preferred to it any 
little private darkness of his own. If he can 
be proved to have been consciously and tyran- 
nically selfish, then undoubtedly his practice 
did notsquare with his teaching. If biographies 
are to be studies in the moral nude, biographers 
should imitate the scrupulous, the relentless 
painstaking of Mr. Alma Tadema. On the 
whole, therefore, Mr. Froude’s courage in 
falfilling his task in his own way, unmoved 
by the censure of the newspaper press—“ that 
huge engine,” according to the author of On 
Compromise, “for keeping discussion on a 
low level” —is as much to be admired as it 
is characteristic. 

The extracts Mr. Froude has given 
from Mrs. Carlyle’s journal during the 
year 1855—which (along with letters 
written to some intimate friends) certainly 
show her to have been unhappy at that time 
on account of her husband’s intimacy with 
Lady Ashburton—have been seized upon as 
fresh proofs of Carlyle’s ‘‘selfishness.” He 
“left his poor wife,” it is said, “to mend his 
trousers and scrub his floors while he dangled 
after a lady of fashion.” But in these days 
of biographical revelations may it not be 
desirable to wait until it is seen whether 
Yjady Ashburton’s view of the intimacy is 





also to be given to the public? The 
best of women may be mistaken. Mr. 
Froude says Mrs. Carlyle’s anger at her 
husband for paying frequent visits to the 
Ashburtons “was wrong in itself, and 
e ted in the form which it assumed.” 
Carlyle himself said, “ Oh! if I could but see 
her for five minutes to assure her that I had 
really cared for her throughout all that!” 
Lady Ashburton is described by Mr. Froude 
as “‘a gifted and brilliant woman, who cared 
nothing for the frivolous occupations of 
fashion,’ and who sought out “ every man 
who had raised himself into notice by genuine 
intellectual worth.” She died in 1857; and 
Carlyle, in annotating a letter of his wife’s 
written at the time, says of her :— 


‘The most queen-like woman I had ever known 
or seen. The honour of her constant regard 
had for ten years back been among my 
proudest and most valued possessions. ... In 
no society, English or other, had I seen the 
equal or the second of this great lady that was 
gone; by nature and by culture facile princeps 
she, I think, of all great ladies I have ever seen.” 


Contrast with such practically identical est!- 
mates of Lady Ashburton these words of Miss 
Geraldine Jewsbury, who was the confidante 
of Mrs. Carlyle, and whose account of the 
Ashburton episode—not annotated, however, 
by Carlyle himself—is given by Mr. Froude :— 


“She saw through Lady A.’s little ways and 
grande dame manners, and knew what they 
were worth. . . . He put her aside for his work, 
but lingered in the ‘ Primrose path of dalliance’ 
for the sake of a great lady who liked to have a 
philosopher in chains.” 


Which of these portraits of Lady Ashburton 
is a correct likeness? Until this question is 
answered, is it not permissible to believe that 
neither Mrs. Carlyle nor Lady Ashburton 
was quite free from the weakness of jealousy? 
At the same time it may well be, as Mr. 
Froude says, that Carlyle “ ought to have 
managed his friendships better.” Nor, per- 
haps, was Mrs. Carlyle so far wrong, from 
her standpoint of high-pitched ambition, in 
desiring (with what Mr. Froude rather oddly 
describes as her “strong Scotch republican 
spirit’) to see “her husband reigning alone 
in his own kingdom.” At the very worst, 
the Ashburton episode in the lives of “these 
two, who at heart each admired and esteemed 
the other more than any other person in the 
world,” was short, even if it was painful. It 
is significant that Mrs. Carlyle never refers 
to it in her many letters to her intimate 
friends after Lady Ashburton’s death. 

No one who respects Carlyle for his mission 
and his work is concerned to deny that he 
was a man of many humours, that he hada 
rough temper, that he was wilful and impatient 
of contradiction, that he never attained that 
“cheery stoicism’’ which he so admired in 
the class of people whom he met at Lord 
Ashburton’s. Probably, too, had he and his 
wife been content to live on the little com- 
petence she had at her command as an 
heiress, supplemented by what he could 
have earned by occasional literary work, 
her happiness would have been more like 
that of her girlish dreams. But, with 
her eyes open, she entered into a too 
literally sleepless partnership, which, both 
for her and her husband, meant the plainest 





of living and, in their eyes at least, the 
highest of thinking; and no words can 
exaggerate her heroism, her courage, her self- 
denial. Had she her reward? Why, almost 
every page of these three volumes is full of a 
lightsome humour which is itself sufficient to 
refute the notion that her life was ‘‘ one long 
misery.” As for her husband’s “ selfishness,’’ 
let her speak for herself. Alluding to the 
first of an uninterrupted series of birthday 
presents to her, she says : 

**In great matters he is always kind and con- 
siderate; but these little attentions which we 
women attach so much importance to, he was 
never in the habit of rendering to anyone; his 
upbringing and the severe turn of mind he has 
from nature had alike indisposed him toward 
them. And now the desire to replace to me 
the irreplaceable makes him as good in little 
things as he used to be in great things.” 


There is no evidence that Carlyle ever 
discovered a wish of his wife’s without 
seeking at once to gratify it, although his 
ceaseless “‘ desperation” and his absorption in 
his labours on the one hand, and her self- 
denial and silence on the other, stood in the 
way of prompt discoveries of the kind. The 
serious illness which preceded her death seems 
to have brought this remarkable pair together 
as they never had been before, In her agony, 
when she is sent to the sea-side, she implores 
him to come to her—and he obeys. When, 
having apparently recovered, she returns to 
Chelsea, it is thus that the “ colossal selfish- 
ness’ of Carlyle shows itself :— 


‘“«Dr. CO. had stupidly told his brother he might 
look for us about ten, and, as we did not 
arrive till half after eleven, Mr. C. had settled 
it in his own mind that I had been taken ill 
somewhere on the road, and was momentarily 
expecting a telegram to say I was dead. So he 
rushed out in his dressing-gown, and kissed me 
and wept over me, as I was in the act of getting 
down out of the cab (much to the edification of 
the neighbours at their windows, I have no 
doubt).” 

Subsequently, when she had again fore- 
bodings of illness, she wrote to one of 
her worthy Scotch female friends. “TI 
cannot tell you how gentie and good Mr. 
Carlyle is! He is as busy as ever, but he 
studies my comfort and peace as he never did 
before.”” Her letters written to him when he 
was on his “fated” visit to Edinburgh to 
deliver his Rectorial address, are the tenderest 
she ever wrote. “In her bright existence 
she had more sorrows than are common.” So 
wrote her husband on her tombstone in Had- 
dington Churchyard. These letters disclose 
her sorrows. But they also disclose the bright- 
ness of her existence in spite of them. They 
contain no proof that she would on calm 
reflection in the later years of her married 
life have exchanged it for any other. They 
contain a thousand indirect proofs of the 
contrary. 

Jane Welsh Carlyle stands revealed in 
these volumes as a singularly vivacious, 
sharp-sighted, naive intelligence. Her opinions 
on any serious subject (fortunately, we have 
very few of them) are not characterised by 
originality. When thoughts of death are 


forced upon her, she fortifies herself, not with 
her husband’s “ mysticism,” but with the 
simple faith of her girlhood and of her native 
country, Most things she looked at through 
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Carlylian spectacles. Nine-tenths of these 
three volumes are, indeed, an enjoyable 
soprano rendering of her husband’s basso 
wailings over the great and small miseries 
of existence. There is, further, abundant evi- 
dence that, if she would have no rival near 
her throne, she would have none near his, 
Thus there is something like feminine spite 
in her assertion that Emerson got the best of 
his ideas from Carlyle. Nor can it be said 
that these volumes throw much fresh light 
upon the life and work of her husband 
during the period (between 1834 and 1866) 
which they cover, though we have pleasant 
glimpses of the Sterlings, the Mills, the 
Macreadys, and others of the little circle 
they became intimate with. The charm 
of Mrs. Carlyle’s letters lies in their clearness 
of discernment (especially where personal 
character is concerned), in their shrewdness, 
above all, in their spontaneity, ranging from 
the pathos of her description of her visit to her 
native town to the comedy of her interview 
with a Rhadamanthine tax commissioner in 
Kensington. She could not write otherwise 
than she felt ; and she could not write other- 
wise than gracefully, even when she had 
nothing but her economies or her housekeeping 
miseries to write about. Descendant of 
John Knox though she was, showing her 
descent in her self-sacrifice for her husband’s 
mission, she yet had much “ mischievous 
human nature’ in her which Carlyle called 
French, and which has been traced (not with- 
out ingenuity) to the Gipsy blood in her veins. 
When writing to him of an Annandale domestic 
who had had “a misfortune,” she declared 
that, if she had been brought up in Annan- 
dale, she also would have had “ a misfortune,” 
if not more than one. Occasionally, she in- 
dicates a power of phrase-making which recalls 
her husband’s, as when she speaks of “the 
cockney strength of silence.” 

There is so much in these three volumes 
that has already been quoted in the daily 
papers, that it is difficult to make extracts 
which are not already familiar, and which, at 
the same time, are characteristic of the writer, 
who, with allher earnestness and her devotion 
to her husband and his iife-work, remained 
(and delighted him by remaining) from the 
beginning to the end of her married life a 
sprightly girl. The following tells its own 
tale, and, indeed, more tales than one :— 

‘* Well, I actually accomplished my dinner at 
the Kay Shuttleworths’. Mrs. —— was the 
only lady at dinner; old Miss Rogers, and a 
young wersh-looking * person with her, came in 
the evening; it was a very locked-jaw sort of 
business. Little Helps was there, but even I 
could not animate him: he looked pale and as 
if he had a pain in his stomach. Milnes was 
there, and ‘affable’ enough, but evidently 
overcome with a feeling that weighed on all of 
us—the feeling of having been dropped into a 
vacuum. There were various other men, a Sir 
Charles Lemon, Oornewall Lewis, and some 
other half-dozen insipidities, whose names did 
not fix themselves in my memory. Mrs, —— 
was an insupportable bore ; she has surely the 
air of a retired unfortunate female ; her neck 
and arms were naked, as if she had never eaten 
of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil! She reminded me forcibly of the Princess 
Huncamunea, as I once saw her represented in 
a barn. She ate and drank with a certain 





* Waterish, an emphatic Scotch word, 





voracity, sneezed once during the dinner, just 
like a hale old man, ‘and altogether’ nothing 
could be more ungraceful, more unfeminine 
than her whole bearing. She talked a deal 
about America and her poverty with exquisite 
_— een or she was every way a dis- 
easing § to me. 
“a Mazzini’s visit to Lady Baring (as he calls 
her) went off wonderfully well. I am afraid, 
my dear, this Lady Baring of yours, and his, 
and John Mill’s, and everybody’s, is an arch 
coquette. She seems to have played her cards 
with Mazzini really too well ; she talked to him 
with ,;the highest commendations of George 
Sand, expressed the utmost longing to read the 
new edition of ‘ Lelia’; nay, she made him ‘a 
mysterious signal with her eyes, having first 
looked two or three times towards John Mill 
and her husband,’ clearly intimating that she 
had something to tell him about —— which 
they were not to hear; and when she could not 
e him understand, she ‘ shook her head im- 
patiently, which from a woman, especially in 
your England, was—what shall I say ?—con- 
fidential, upon my honour.’ I think it was. 
John Mill appeared to be loving her very much, 
and taking great pains to show her that his 
opinions were right ones. By the way, do you 
know that Mill considers Robespierre ‘the 
greatest man that ever lived,’ his speeches far 
surpassing Demosthenes’? He begins to be 
too absurd, that John Mill! I heard Milnes 
saying at the Shuttleworths’ that ‘ Lord Ashley 
was the greatest man alive; he was the only 
man that Carlyle praised in his book.’ I dare 
say he knew I was overhearing him.” 


Here is a strain of another mood, but 

(especially in the last paragraph) equally 
feminine. 
**T could swear you never heard of Madame 
— de——. But she has heard of you; and 
if you were in the habit of thanking God ‘ for 
the blessing made to fly over your head,’ you 
might offer a modest thanksgiving for the 
honour that stunning lady did you in galloping 
madly all round Hyde Park in chase of your 
‘brown wide-awake’ the last day you rode 
there; no mortal could predict what the result 
would be if she came up with you. To seize 
your bridle and look at you till she was satisfied 
was a trifle to what she was supposed capable 
of. She only took to galloping after you when 
more legitimate means had failed. 

“She circulates everywhere, this madcap 
‘Frenchwoman.’ She met ‘the Rey. John’ 
(Barlow), and said, when he was offering delicate 
attentions, ‘ There is just one thing I wish you 
to do for me—to take me to see Mr. Carlyle.’ 
‘Tell me to ask the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to dance a polka with you,’ nm Barlow, aghast, 
‘and I would dare it, though I have not the 
honour of his acquaintance ; but take anybody 
to Mr. Oarlyle—impossible’! ‘That silly old 
Barlow won’t take me to Carlyle,’ said the lady 
to George Oooke; ‘you must do it then.’ 
‘Gracious heavens’! said George Cooke ; ‘ ask 
me to take you up to the Queen, and introduce 
you to her, and i would do it, and “take the 
six months’ imprisonment,” or whatever punish- 
ment was awarded me; but take anybody to 
Mr. Carlyle—impossible ’ ! 

**Soon after this, George Cooke met her 
riding in the Park, and said, ‘I passed Mr. 
Carlyle a little way on, in his brown wide- 
awake.’ The lady lashed her horse and set off 
in pursuit, leaving her party out of sight, and 
went all round the Park at full gallop, looking 
out for the wide-awake. She is an authoress in 
a small way, this charming Frenchwoman ; and 
is the wife of a newspaper editor at Paris, who 
‘went into the country’ (Miss F—— told me) 
‘and brought back a flowerpot full of earth, and, 
on the strength of that, put de —— to his name 
of Monsisur —~,’ 





‘*But the absurdest fact about her is, that, 
being a ‘Frenchwoman,’ she is a reputed 
daughter of Lord F. and a Mrs. G.! It isin 
Lord F.’s house that she stays here. Miss F—— 
also declares she was a celebrated singer at 
Munich. But Miss F——is a very loose talker, 
and was evidently jealous of the sensation the 
lady produced by her wit and eccentricities.” 


Finally, this may be taken as a fair example 
of Carlyleism diluted for family use :— 


“IT should be greatly pleased that your baby 
bore a name of mine. But the Godmotherhood ? 
There seems to be one objection to that, which 
is a fatal one—I don’t belong to the English 
Church; and the Scotch Church, which I do 
belong to, recognises no Godfathers and God- 
mothers. The father takes all the obligations 
on himself (serves him right!). I was present 
at a Church of England christening for the first 
time, when the Blunts took me to see their 
baby christened, and it looked to me a very 
solemn piece of work; and that Mr. Maurice 
aud Julia Blunt (the Godfather and oy wr pe 
had to take upon themselves, before God an 
man, very solemn engagements, which it was 
to be hoped they meant to fulfil { Ishould not 
have liked to bow and murmur, and undertake 
all they did, without meaning to fulfil it accord- 
ing to my best ability. Now, my darling, how 
could I dream of binding myself to look after 
the spiritual welfare of any earthly baby? I, 
who have no confidence in my own spiritual 
welfare! Iam not wanted to, it may perhaps 
be answered—you mean to look after that 
yourself without interference. What are these 
spoken engagementsthen ? A mere form; that 
is,a piece of humb How could I, in cold 
blood, go through with a ceremony in a church, 
to which neither the others nor myself attach 
a grain of veracity? If you can say anything 
to the purpose. Iam very willing to be proved 
mistaken ; and in that case very willing to 
stand Godmother to a baby that on the third 
day is not at all red!” 


Immortality is assured to Jane Welsh Car- 
lyle as the heroic wife of her husband, but 
for whom, as these volumes prove, his task 
could not have been accomplished. But she 
will live for her own sake as cne of the 
brig htest of English letter-writers. 

Wirtram WALtace. 








ROSS NEIL'S NEW PLAYS. 


Andrea the Painter; Claudia’s Choice; 
Orestes; Pandora. Plays by Ross Neil. 
(Ellis & White.) 


THERE is nothing that more emphasises the 
divorce of the Drama from Poetry in the 
present day than the existence of the phrass 
“the poetical drama.” The implication th st 
a dramatic work which is poetical is some- 
thing distinct from a stage play would have 
been incomprehensible to a contemporary of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Life and manners 
are, however, as instinct with poetry now, 
‘* if one were wise to see’t,”’ as ever they were 
in our greatest period of dramatic production. 
That our contemporary drama is generally 
unworthy of our literature, and hence com- 
pares unfavourably with the Elizabethan 
age, is owing to the fact that our poets, with 
perhaps one exception, are not, by the very 
constitution of their genius, dramatic. Tne 
Elizabethan drama in its crudest examples— 
as in many of the plays of Heywood and 
Chettle—is always essentially dramatic, and 
yet never deficient in poetic feeling. Those 
writers who, like Massinger, had outlived that 
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marvellous manifestation of dramatic vitality, 
and who most used a conventional poetic 
diction, never failed in their best work to 
subordinate mere poetry to their dramatic 
sense and to stage exigencies. Now, the suc- 
cessful drama is, generally speaking, an adap- 
tation from the French ; and, moreover, it is 
both successful and dramatic in proportion to 
the fidelity of its rendering of what is, in its 
original form, dramatic. Not possessing a 
national drama distinctive in character, we 
are obliged to resdért to subtle definitions to 
minimise this defect in our age. Hence the 
poetical drama; hence the drama of literary 
grace, which has an earnest apologist in Mr. 
Herman Merivale ; hence, too, the “ new and 
original drama,” in which the dramatic 
quality exists because it existed in a tenfold 
degree in its original Gallic source. 

Bearing these facts in mind, there is much 
to commend in the present volume. These 
plays are an advance upon most of Mr. Ross 
Neil’s previous work ; and, while their defects 
are obvious enough, their merits are striking, 
and certainly not common. In expression 
they are direct and simple to a degree that is 
almost Elizabethan. In diction they are 
generally admirable; there is in them a 
happy avoidance of the ordinary language of 
poetry, and, indeed, scarcely a redundant 
phrase. The dialogue is invariably lucid and 
nervous, and the characters are well dis- 
criminated. ‘Andrea the Painter” deals 
with Andrea del Castagno’s jealousy of 
Domenico Veneziano and the murder of the 
Venetian artist by the Florentine. It is 
obvious that this incident in itself is too 
slight to form the motif of a powerful drama, 
except in the hands of a master who can 
create character and arouse the passions. To 
heighten the effect of this incident so as to 
make of it a climax that shall sustain the 
interest throughout requires the rarest 
resources Of the dramatist and the most pro- 
found art. Itis something that “ Andrea the 
Painter” contains one scene of genuine power 
and pathos. The death of Domenico in the 
arms of his assassin and rival, his affecting 
dying reference to his “ brother Andrea ” and 
his * secret for mixing colours,” and his con- 
fidence that Andrea will avenge him are 
forcibly expressed. The action of the drama 
up to this climax is conducted naturally and 
effectively ; subsequently the play drags, and 
the remorse of Andrea and his self-betrayal 
are scarcely so ably managed. The women 
are colourless; and Nina, the instrument of 
revenge, is disappointing. “Andrea the 
Painter” is an instance of the danger of 
dramatising a story which is, however in- 
directly, historical. There is no revelation of 
scene, and in representation it would depend 
for this entirely upon the scene-painter and 
costumier. The scene is laid in Florence, but 
it is not the Florence of Boccaccio, or the 
Florence of Macchiavelli’s comedies, or the 
Florence of any era. This, of course, would 
be no objection in a play whose dramatic 
power is so overwhelming that it transcends 
all such considerations, where anachronisms 
pass unnoticed except by the narrowest 
pedantry. But when a play is merely an 
attempt to dramatise a transcript from history 
it is a defect. 

In “ Claudia’s Choice” Mr. Ross Neil is 





far more successful. It contains some good 
situations, is a fresh treatment of a sufficiently 
striking theme, and its characters are indicated 
with some strength and happy contrast. It 
is easily conceivable that, with a little ac- 
centuation in parts and a little elision, it 
might be in competent hands successfully 
represented on the stage. In the construction 
of this piece there is considerable skill dis- 
played, and the interest is well supported. 
The high-born and magnanimous Claudia is 
trapped by her impecunious relations into 
giving expression to her scorn of birth and 
position in the hearing of a plebeian but 
wealthy neighbour, Gideon Adams, who, on 
the strength of this encouragement, offers his 
hand, and is, upon pressure from her parents, 
accepted by Claudia. The device by which 
this is brought about recalls an incident in 
“Twelfth Night.” During an interview with 
Gideon Adams, Claudia learns not merely that 
the man she despises passionately loves her, but 
also how to respecthim. Her father, the Earl 
of Heronword, is in such difficulties that the 
marriage is about to take place when a rich 
connexion of the family dies and leaves all he 
possesses to Claudia, whom her unworthy 
relations immediately proceed to detach 
from her plighted troth to Gideon Adams. 
The disgraceful plot by which Claudia gave 
false expression of her estimate of birth in 
the hearing of Gideon is divulged to him ; and 
he, with natural indignation at her supposed 
falsehood, scornfully gives her her liberty. But 
she has learned to love him in the meanwhile, 
and rejects the new choice of her parents, a 
fair-weather admirer, Lord Belmont. The 
dénowement is reached in a touching scene 
when Claudia explains all to Gideon, and 
they are made happy. 

In “Orestes” we are presented with one 
more addition to the long list of dramas the 
progeny of the Aeschylean tragedy. It deals 
mainly with the consultation of the Pythian 
oracle by Orestes and the murders of Clytem- 
nestra and Aegisthus. ‘ Pandora” calls for 
more notice. In point of execution it is the 
best of Mr. Ross Neil’s works. It is a charm- 
ing and fresh resuscitation of the Promethean 
myth, originally treated, and replete with 
exquisite fancy and refined humour. The 
conception of Pandora, the “ perfect woman,” 
who brings death and all its concurrent woes 
into the world, is delighful. Like Milton’s 
Eve, she commands our sympathy, and 
upon the same grounds. She is typical of all 
that is sweet and attractive in woman, 
endowed with the fatal propensity towards the 
forbidden. Thedismay, theclashing of interests, 
the jealousies and turmoil that follow her 
appearance before Epimetheus are set forth 
with admirable power and much subtlety, 
while the concluding act is distinguished for 
its purity of design no less than for the 
genuine spirit of poetry that pervades it. 
The climax, too, is deftly managed; there is a 
felicitous propriety in making jealousy prompt 
the curiosity of Pandora to commit the fatal 
act. While the whole play must be com- 
mended for its chastity of form and refreshing 
unconventionality, the last scene, particularly 
the vision and benediction of Hope, possesses 
an especial beauty. The situation recalls 
the expulsion from Eden in Milton’s poem ; 
for Epimetheus and Pandora, forsaken of all 





and disconsolate in their ruined paradise, 
“the world was all before them;’’ but the 
malice of the gods is confounded and the 
horizon is flushed with Hope. 

It should be observed of these four plays 
that their literary merit is distinct. They 
are all eminently readable. It is not possible 
in our space to illustrate these remarks by 
quotation. They have been noticed chiefly 
from one point of view—~that of the stage; 
it is only necessary to add that they deserve 
commendation as literary work. 

J. Antoun Buarxir. 








The War between Chile and Peru, 1879-82. 
By Clements R. Markham. (Sampson 
Low.) 


Tuts is both an interesting and a useful book. 
A clear and brief narrative of the fratricidal 
war between the republics of Chile and Peru 
was needed. Many, doubtless, have read 
such accounts of the war and its horrors as 
have appeared from time to time in the daily 
prints, but few, we imagine, have more than 
a very hazy idea of the conduct of the war 
and of the causes which led to it. Mr. 
Clements Markham has supplied this want in 
a concise and lively form. He carries his 
reader along with him, and enlists his sym- 
pathy on the side of the suffering and oppressed 
nation, and rouses his indignation against the 
oppressor. He is especially fitted for his task, 
for, apart from his literary skill and experi- 
ence, and his knowledge of naval matters, no 
Englishman is better (if so well) acquainted 
with Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. He is quite 
at home in these countries and among their 
statesmen and commanders. 

So far, the history of the war has been 
written entirely by Chilians. No work by a 
Bolivian or Peruvian, if any such exist, has 
reached this country. Mr. Markham alludes 
in his Preface to private letters from Peruvians; 
and, though he does not say as much, we 
cannot doubt that he has been furnished with 
information from correspondents in Peru. He 
begins his book with a short history of each 
of the three republics, and then gives his 
readers an account of the origin of the war. 
Greed was the prime mover. The discovery 
of vast beds of nitrate of soda and of borax, 
as well as of deposits of guano, in the once 
worthless districts of Tarapaca in Peru and 
Atacama in Bolivia, excited the cupidity of 
the Chilians ; and a pretence for aggression 
was furnished by a disputed boundary. The 
Chilians had long made up their minds to 
fight, and for six years before the actual 
declaration of war they were employed in 
increasing and strengthening their navy. 
They saw that the command of the sea was 
all-important, which, once obtained, the whole 
of Peru west of the Maritime Cordillera, with 
the capital, would be in their power. The 
author contrasts Pizarro and his followers, 
whose object was gold, with the Chilians, who 
went to war for manure; but the motive in 
each case is the same, and the Chilians might 
reply with the Roman emperor, “ Non 
olet.” 

War was declared by Chile against Peru on 
April 5, 1879. To Englishmen, the chief 
interest of the war must centre in the naval 
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part of it, because the armoured ships of 
recent construction encountered each other 
for the first time, and because guns of extra- 
ordinary range, torpedo-boats, and torpedoes, 
and other late inventions were also for the 
first time used in actual warfare. It is 
to be hoped that the experience thus gained 
for us by others as to the management and 
tactics of ironclads, their aggressive and defens- 
ive powers, will not be thrown away by our 
Admiralty. The Chilians and Peruvians each 
possessed two ironclads, though the Chilian 
ones, of the newest construction, designed 
by Sir E. J. Reed, and built at Hull in 1874- 
75, were much more than a match for the 
whole navy of Peru. The number of English- 
men serving in the Chilian navy is surprising. 
In the great action of May 16, 1879, out of 
one admiral and four captains, there is only 
one name which is not English. Of these 
naval actions, and the courage, nay, ferocity, 
with which they were fought, our author gives 
a graphic account, So frightful was the car- 
nage that, when the Hwascar rammed the 
Esmeralda and sunk her in two minutes, only 
fifty out of a crew of two hundred officers and 
men were saved. And in the following 
October, when the turn of the Hwascar came, 
after her noble commander, Admiral Grau, 
was killed, the command of the vessel devolved 
on five officers in succession, as each was in 
turn killed or disabled, before her flag was 
hauled down. 

. In these naval operations the success of the 
Chilians is not stained by any dishonourable 
actions. Very different was the conduct of 
their forces on land. There, all the rules of 
civilised warfare were set at naught—defence- 
less towns were bombarded, a defeated enemy 
was massacred without quarter being given, 
prisoners were shot in cold blood, and a preda- 
tory expedition was organised to proceed to 
the different ports of Peru for the purpose of 
destroying private property, seizing mer- 
chandise, and damaging public works. This 
expedition was entrusted to one Lynch, a man 
of Irish descent. The injury he inflicted, not 
only on the sea-ports throughout a long line of 
coast, but on all adjacent villages, farms, and 
plantations, was incalculable. The work of 
destruction was undertaken systematically 
and ruthlessly. Dynamite was used for 
destroying iron piers and all massive build- 
ings, and houses were besmeared with petro- 
leum and then set on fire. 

Peace seems as far off as ever. The 
demands of Chile are too extortionate for 
Peru, even in her depressed state, to listen to. 
The civilised nations of the world are 
apathetic or indifferent. Who can doubt 
that, if England and the United States were 
to mediate honestly and energetically, Chile 
would abate her demands? And is it not an 
argument for our interference that, except for 
the trade in artificial manures, which is 
mainly with this country, the war would 
never have broken out; and without the 
war-materials furnished by England and 
the United States it could never have 


been carried on with so terrible a loss of 
life ? . 

The book being Mr. Markham’s, it is per- 
haps superfiuous to add that it is provided 
with useful maps and a good Index. 

Wittiam WIcKHAM. 








Moorish Lotos Leaves: Glimpses of Southern 
Maroceo. By George D. Cowan and 
R. L. N. Johnston, (Tinsley Bros.) 

Booxs on Morocco, or, as purists insist, 

Marocco, are neither so numerous nor s0 

good that we can afford to slight any fresh 

addition to the number. The empire of 

Muley Hassan is, perhaps, not quite an un- 

known land. But still there are some parts 

of it less familiar to geographers than Central 

Tibet ; and until the wild Berber tribes cease 

to regard every stranger as a tax-gatherer, 

and his Shereefian Majesty ceases to regard 
all applicants for facilities of travel as 

Nazarene spies, the Atlas is likely to continue 

unexplored. 

Messrs. Cowan and Johnston have no 
new revelation to make. They are resi- 
dents at Mogador, and one of them has 
at different times performed consular func- 
tions. Acquainted with Moorish Arabic, and 
on terms of friendship with some of the more 
accessible Shieks and Kaids, they were enabled 
to make their excursions with greater ease 
than would have been the case had they been 
dependent on interpreters and the official 
good-will of the magnates by the way. Their 
book is written with much verve and a literary 
skill rather uncommon among amateur pen- 
men, though a little misplaced facetiousness 
and a tendency to burst every now and 
again into an eruption of poetical quota- 
tions occasionally try the reader’s patience. 
However, the authors have every right to 
regard their efforts with complacency, for 
there are few works on the country which 
they describe written in better taste or with 
a tithe of the ability displayed by Messrs. 
Cowan and Johnston in the book before us. 
They travelled from Mogador to the city 
of Marocco by a route a little out of the 
line usually taken, cruised about Mogador 
Bay, shot boars in the neighbouring province, 
and visited the coast in the vicinity of 
Agadir and Messah. What they saw they 
tell us, with evident care to be accurate. 
But, having few opportunities which more 
learned travellers have not enjoyed, they are 
in the position of being recounters of twice- 
told tales. It is, however, only fair to say 
that their long residence in Mogador has 
enabled them to study the Moors more closely 
than mere passing tourists; and, if their con- 
clusions are very much the same, they have 
at all events the merit of having been more 
leisurely formed. 

The impression left by the anecdotes nar- 
rated is saddening. Southern Marocco is 
governed even more infamously than the 
northern kingdom of Fez. Worst of all, 
there is no hope of reform. Reform can 
only come from without; and the main 
desire of the Moorish authorities is to 
acquire just sufficient European culture to 
fit them more efficiently to resist the un- 
tiring efforts of the Christian Powers 
to effect an entrance into the jealously 
guarded interior. The ambassadors are kept 
at Tangier; the consuls at the sea-port towns ; 
even the Minister for Foreign Affairs is sta- 
tioned on the coast, so as to give no excuse 
for the Infidels coming to Court oftener 
than the rare occasions when this dubious 
treat is accorded them. As for the envoys 
themselves, with nothing to do, they ogcupy 








their elegant leisure in trying to outwit each 
other. The reckless, and even corrupt, 
manner in which “ protections” are granted 
by the European representatives to Moorish 
subjects is a just cause of complaint. So 
rapidly are people who were never out of the 
country becoming German, English, Spanish, 
and French, in this rough-and-ready fashion 
that, unless the process of transformation is 
stopped, entire coast towns will speedily slip 
from the Sultan’s rule. Three years ago, a 
Congress met in Madrid with a view to 
preventing this gross abuse of the capitula- 
tions ; but, though specious resolutions were 
passed, the evil is still as crying as ever. 
“‘ Unprotected ” Moors are chary about enter- 
ing into partnership with these gwasi-European 
countrymen of theirs; and the Sultan, know- 
ing how heavily the hand of the bondholder 
has fallen on Egypt, Turkey, and Tunis, 
hesitates, not unnaturally, about granting 
concessions to Christian dogs whose bark is 
so apt to be followed by their bite. The 
consequence is stagnation, intrigue, and 
mediaeval barbarism everywhere, and a cou- 
dition of affairs almost inconceivable in any 
country within the shadow of Europe. Spain, 
working from her strongholds of Ceuta, 
Velez, and Melilla, is ceaselessly trying 
to extend her influence in the country, with 
the result that she is hated. France is 
feared, for the Algerian boundary displays a 
propensity to move northward; the other 
Powers are mere ciphers in Moorish politics. 
England is alone regarded with esteem, simply 
because she has never attempted aggression, 
and has now and then done the Sultan a 
favour. But, while France, Spain, and Eng- 
land are waiting for the inevitable, the 
Sick Man is calmly wagging his beard in Fez, 
Mekines, or Marocco, ruling his land according 
to the law of the Koran, collecting his dues 
by an army, and conducting himself exactly 
as did his fathers five centuries ago. These 
conclusions must be forced on every thinking 
man who sets foot on the Maroccan shore, 
and Messrs. Cowan and Johnston’s interesting 
volume supplies ample data in support of the 
deductions mentioned. 

A map and an index are its most pressing 
desiderata. But there is not even a table of 
contents; and the wretched lithograph which 
serves as a frontispiece is worse than useless 
and far from ornamental. 

Rosert Brown. 








SCOTTISH PEERAGES AND THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


Some Reasons against the Transfer of the 
Jurisdiction of the House of Lords in 
regard to Scottish Titles of Honour to the 
Oourt of Session in Scotland. By W. O. 
Hewlett. (Wildy.) 


Tuts excellent little work appears most op- 
portunely on the eve of the debates in the 
House of Lords anent the proposed very 
serious innovations in the established pro- 
cedure on claims to peerage dignities in Scot- 
land. Demonstrating, on the one hand, that 
the demand is wanting in historical justifica- 
tion, and, on the other, that its concession 
would involve practical complications and 
dangers, it constitutes in effect a destructive 
criticism both of the Report presented by the 
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Lords’ Committee and of the evidence on 
which that Report was based. It must be 
premised, however, that Mr. Hewlett is an 
undisguised partisan, and that this able 
treatise is no colourless enquiry, but a 
vigorous handling of the case for the 
defence. 

It may be as well to explain that the his- 
torical justification involves two propositions 
—first, that before the Union the jurisdiction 
of the Session was original, independent, and 
exclusive ; second, that the Act of Union did 
not determine that jurisdiction, but, rather, 
solemnly confirmed it. It is obvious that the 
first of these propositions must be established 
before we can correctly gauge the value of the 
second, 

As to the nature of the jurisdiction, Mr. 
Hewlett might have shown that the state- 
ment in evidence of Lyon-King-of-Arms, that, 
after 1532, 


‘all causes relating to dignities were exclusively 
under the jurisdiction of the Court of Session 
.. . a8 the sole supreme judicatory in Scotland ” 
(Minutes, 223-4), 

directly contradicted the admission of the 
Lord Clerk Register that 


‘*the Court of Session was not the ultimate 
court for the decision of peerage cases in Scot- 
land before the Union” (id. 158). 


He has preferred, however, to grapple with 
the question, and to prove independently, by 
searching analysis, that the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion cannot be maintained. On the second 
point—the effect of the Union on the juris- 
diction (whatever its nature might be)—Mr. 
Hewlett does not succeed in throwing fresh 
light. Indeed, the question was so thoroughly 
threshed out in the Oxenfurd pleadings, 150 
years ago, that there has been little to add 
since ; and we may take it that, on both sides, 
the case is “not proven.” Mr. Hewlett, of 
course, relies on the 23rd Article, and on 
English dicta and decisions since the Union ; 
but it must be remembered that the Scottish 
school appeal with equal confidence to the 
evidence of the 19th Article, to the absence 
of a rescissory enactment, to the assertions by 
the Session of its continued competence, and 
to the protestations of their own jurists. 
The direct evidence which Mr. Hewlett 
adduces is taken from those English dicta 
and decisions, of which, as a practical lawyer, 
he is, perhaps, apt to exaggerate the value, 
for though in law they may rule unquestioned, 
yet, historically, they are not evidence. The 
indirect evidence of the 23rd Article, though 
skilfully worked out by Mr. Hewlett, is no 
new discovery. He twice states (pp. 65, 165) 
that the “fact appears to have been over- 
looked ” by the Committee that by this Article 
peers of Scotland became peers of Great 
Britain; but it was not likely that Lord 
Redesdale would permit it to be overlooked, 
and we find, by referring to the Minutes of 
Evidence (271-75), that the point was 
fully raised. Nor is it right to ignore 
Lyon’s contention (which does but repeat 
pl Lord Advocate’s argument in 1733), 
tha 


“‘ the question whether a person who is merely 
claiming a peerage is or is not a peer is a 
different matter. It is a matter which is 
certainly not directly cognizable by the House 





of Lords, and which has never been supposed 
to be so” (Minutes, 272). 


In practice, however, this plea is effectually 
disposed of by the action of the Lords in 
1761-62, when they took direct cognizance 
of the fact that certain persons claiming 
peerage dignities in Scotland had assumed 
the titles, summoned them proprio motu to 
instruct their rights before them, and dis- 
charged them, where refractory, not only 
from voting, but even from assuming the 
dignities. ‘Lo this precedent Mr. Hewlett 
does not allude. Indeed, it may be observed 
that, in his zeal for the procedure by petition 
and remit, he is inclined to pass over the 
original jurisdiction which the Lords have 
actually exercised. He includes, for instance, 
the Earl of Moray among those who (as it is 
somewhat obscurely expressed) 


‘hold their honours under decisions of the 
House of Lords, made either upon claims to, 
tp — to their titles to the peerage” 
p- 11), 


and yet states that 


‘all the claims to Scottish peerages heard 
since the Union, from 1723 downwards, were 
a direct reference from the Crown” 
p. 64). 


Now Moray’s vote was challenged at the 
1790 election; and, the question arising 
whether he was or was not a peer, the Lords, 
pace Lyon, took direct cognizance of it, and 
heard and determined the case without any 
reference from the Crown. Their decision, 
being hostile to the heir-general, gave offence 
to the Scottish school, but its validity remains 
unquestioned. 

Mr. Hewlett very rightly calls attention to 
the unsatisfactory evidence given by Lyon on 
the distasteful resolution of 1822; but he 
might have made an even more effective point 
by including Morton’s and other early cases, 
and by noting that, though the resolution, 
as he has shown, was systematically enforced 
to the last (1862), Dr. Mackay apparently 
denied that it had ever been carried out ! 
On the burning question of creation by 
Charter of Comitatus, Mr. Hewlett displays 
his knowledge and his research in an elaborate 
demonstration that Lyon’s statements—which 
appear to be derived from the Session’s Report 
of 1740—are capable of disproof absolute. 
Such instances give point to the “ suggestion,” 
on p. 165, that 


‘‘knowledge of the history and records of 
Scotland before the Union is not confined to 
judges of the Court of Session nor to the Bar of 
Scotland.” 


The same conclusion may indeed be drawn 
from the controversy now raging round the 
Barony of Ruthven, and from the discomfiture 
of the Lyon office by Mr. Joseph Foster on a 
point of Scottish genealogy. Mr. Hewlett’s 
remarks on succession jure sanguinis and 
on peerage by assumption and matriculation 
are, together with his instances of erroneous 
retours, worth careful study, and his practical 
objections to the proposed change are very 
lucidly expressed. In short, this handbook 
may be commended to students as a most 
forcible and compendious summary of the case 
for the existing system. 
J. H. Rounp. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Mongrels. By T. Wilton. In 3 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

-—— Capital. By William Sime. In 2 vols. 
(Blackwood.) 

The Admiral’s Ward. By Mrs. Alexander. 
In 8 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Monerieffe's Second Wife. By Lolo. In 8 vols. 
(White.) 

A Modern Ulysses. By Joseph Hatton. 
3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


For a beginner, Mongrels, the autobiography 
of Thomas Wilton, is excellent. It is un- 
conventional in manner and matter and 
temper; it may be read with pleasure from 
end to end. It is the story of a kind of 
foundling. He is a dirty, miserable little 
starveling, housed, with a pair of aged ogres, 
at a horrible old mill. He has a passion for 
animals; and his first friend is an amiable 
toad. But the female ogre kills his toad, and 
her cat makes short work of the mouse by 
which the toad is succeeded; and for a long 
while he has no other intimate than his 
oppressors’ donkey. Then, one wild night, 
their daughter returns to them. She is 
refused admittance, for she had disobeyed 
them, and preferred marriage to guilty splen- 
dour; and she goes away and drowns 
herself in the nearest pond. There Tom 
Wilton finds her next morning; and in 
an outhouse he finds the baby girl she has 
left behind. ll his affections are centred 
on this little creature, and on a curious old 
blacksmith who has taught him to read and 
write, and given him pencils and paper, and 
encouraged him to draw. She is a delightful 
little hussey, always leading him into scrapes, 
and flirting at five as desperately and as 
vigorously as she might at five-and-twenty ; 
but he adores her, and one day he perils his 
life to save her from being run over by the 
carriage of a great lady. He is badly hurt ; 
and he is taken away from the mill to get 
well. On his recovery he ia sent to school, 
and afterwards to Rome and Paris and 
Munich to learn to be a painter. He is told 
that there is some mystery about his birth, 
and that he has money; and he grows up 
into a cross-grained, sturdy, pugnacious kind 
of being, with plenty of character and 
independence, and a great love for his art. 
He settles at last in London; and one after- 
noon he has the luck to arrest a pair of run- 
away horses, and save a beautiful lady from 
destruction. He sprains his ankle in the 
act; and the owner of the horses, a certain 
Lady Hartland, who is no other than the 
woman who had run over him years before, 
insists on taking him home with her. He 
yields, and in due course he becomes the 
friend of the house, Lady Hartland inspires 
him with a feeling of mingled admiration and 
regard; he conceives a great affection for 
Lord Hartland, her son; and with Lady 
Betty, her niece, he falls tremendously in 
love. After a while, he accompanies the 
Hartlands to the country; he revisits the 
mill, renews his acquaintance with the 
Maggie of old time, and finds the miller, now 
gone far into decay, as great a scoundrel as 
ever; and by achainof circumstances which we 
purpose not to divulge, he discovers the secret 
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of his birth, and the source of his sudden 
good fortune, What comes of it all our 
readers must find out for themselves, They 
will have plenty of good entertainment in the 
process. They will meet, in Lady Hartland, 
with an unconventional type of grande dame 
de par le monde ; in Lady Betty, with a 
fresh and charming heroine ; in Moloch. with 
one admirable mongrel; and in Tom Wilton 
and Lord Hartland, with an interesting 
couple of mongrels more. They will have 
some vigorous quarrelling, some flagrant 
excitement, some capital love-making. And 
they will come face to face with a book which 
reads like a record of actual experience, and 
the expression of a genuine individuality. 
Which, as novels go, is a good deal more 
than they have any right to expect. 


Mr. Sime’s King Capital is a vigorous and 
daring attack on the Abstract Self-Made Man. 
Like Heine, Mr. Sime objects to self-made 
men, and for Heine’s own reason—that they 
make themselves so badly. The individual in 
whom he has pictured the species is, in truth, 
an exceedingly unpleasant creature. His 
name is Govan ; he is a boiler-maker by trade; 
he has come to be a millionaire and a bailie; 
and he has not a single good quality in his 
composition. He is an egoist of the deepest 
dye; he is a rogue in grain, and he patronises 
the Deity as if He were merely the Co. and 
His patron the man with the money and the 
name ; he is ignorant, purse-proud, vindictive, 
vain, uncharitable, presumptuous; he has 
hundreds of thousands of pounds to his credit, 
and he is not above paying for half-crown 
lunches with a prudent fourpenny bit ; he has 
made a fortune out of his brother’s patents, 
and he discharges him the moment he thinks 
his brain is empty, and forbids his children to 
associate with their cousin, his benefactor’s 
only daughter ; he sits as a magistrate, and is 
severe upon all manner of brawlers and thieves 
and drunkards, and he does not hesitate to 
employ a private detective to break into his 
brother’s house and steal the plans and models 
of what he believes to be a new invention. 
When he falls, he falls like a burst balloon. 
He has no enterprise to begin again 
withal, nor honesty enough to own himself 
in the wrong, nor courage to expend upon his 
reverses. He fails off instantly into childish- 
ness and imbecility ; and when the worst has 
come, and he finds that his shops are empty 
of orders and his hands are standing idle, 
he breaks an artery, and collapses into 
nothingness at the news. And the worst is, 
that Mr. Sime takes care to make him not 
an individual merely, but the representative 
of a class. He shows the Govan creature at 
work, and he tells appropriate anecdotes 
about his fellows; he describes the bailie at 
prayers, and he shows us the bailie’s kindred 
at billiards and among the ballet ; he tells of 
the fourpenny lunches, and he makes it pretty 
evident that he thinks as ill of his hero’s 
fellow-lunchers as of his hero himself. To 
him the Capitalist is an abominable brute— 
at all events, the Capitalist as he exists at 
Lumside. Now Lumside is evidently an alias 
for Glasgow ; and, if Mr. Sime be right, then 
is Glasgow unhappy in her magnates. Asa 
set-off against these, if Mr. Sime be right, 
she rejoices in the possession of some admirable 





young women. Bailie Govan is a brute, to 
be sure; but his daughters, Nellie and 
Maggie, are as honest and good and charming 
as may be; and his niece, Jenny, is, in her 
way, to the full as irresistibleas they. In the 
possession of these three girls King Oapital is 
fortunate indeed. They are truthful as well 
as attractive; the love scenes in which they 
appear are singularly fresh and natural; and 
the story of their fortunes, like the present- 
ment ot their characters, produces an im- 
pression which outlasts the effect of Mr. 
Sime’s portrait of a gentleman, and is pleasant 
to experience and retain. 


Mrs. Alexander’s new novel is—or seems— 
one of the longest we ever read. It tells the 
story of a good and virtuous young woman 
who has the misfortune to be plain; of another 
good and virtuous youug woman who has the 
misfortune to be pretty ; and of a mean and 
villainous young man who has the luck to be 
endowed with the fatal gift of beauty. The 
first of these, one Laura Piers, is branded 
with the fame of a bar-sinister; the third, 
Reginald Piers, is of legitimate descent, 
and is introduced to us in the act of in- 
heriting a property. In a little while he 
is seen making up to Laura, winning her 
heart and hand, and then rejecting them both 
to marry the second of the group, the lovely 
and accomplished Winifred Fielden. How 
Laura turns out to be the rightful heiress ; 
how Reginald forsakes his wife for a Polish 
princess; how the moral and _ intelligent 
Laura reveals her heirship, expels him from 
her property and the enjoyment of £5,000 
a-year, parts him from his wicked Polander, 
and restores him—an utter and abominable 
cad, but a penitent husband—to the arms of 
Winifred, the tolerant and forgiving ; how 
everybody is more or less happy, and the 
Admiral makes a good end, and his landlady 
retires from the lodging-house business, and 
her son becomes the husband of the gifted 
Laura—these are matters which must here 
be passed over with all brevity and despatch, 
As set forth by Mrs. Alexander, they demand 
the perusal of close upon a thousand slab and 
solid pages ; and the impression they produce 
is an impression of weariness—of weariness 
and all the little miseries of life. 


Of Moncrieffe's Second Wife there is little 
to be said except that it is the story of several 
large families, each one of them more in- 
human and eccentric than the other. Mon- 
crieffe is a married idiot with daughters. To 
give these daughters a mother he marries the 
timorous and gentle Constance de Vere (she 
is afraid of ghosts), a lovely and well-connected 
young woman, with excellent principles and 
no money. Of course the daughters hate 
their father’s offering, well-meant and timely 
as it is; and, of course, the offering has to 
put up with a great deal from them. Both 
are abominable young hoydens; both are 
shockingly vulgar and unscrupulous; both 
are seé upon making their step-mother’s life 
a burden to her. It takes “Lolo” three 
stout volumes to tell of their malprac- 
tices, and how the more objectionable 
daughter is punished by marriage with 
a snob and the production of a large 
family, while her sister, who repents in 
time, is rewarded (at eight-and-twenty) with 





a comfortable engagement to a brave and 
virtuous baronet. ‘This is not much, it is 
true; but it takes a great deal of reading, 
and it brings you into contact with as con- 
siderable an assemblage of vulgar and unplea- 
sant people as could well be crowded into a 
three-volume novel. 


Mr. Hatton writes as one who has seen 
journals and editors, and who is on easy terms 
with current literature. He refers, with an 
engaging familiarity, to Macleod of Dare, 
Society, Hamlet, The Odyssey, The Daily 
Telegraph, and The New Ceylon; he is, with 
Thackeray, tremendously severe upon The 
Superfine Review; he knows Mr. Stanley 
and Mr. George Boughton, A.R.A.; and he 
is acquainted with certain features in the 
career of the Jate Miss Neilson. With all 
his accomplishments, however, he is the 
reverse of amusing. His hero is a young 
man who falls in love with an actress, leaves 
his home, has adventures among cannibals, 
steals an enormous pearl, comes home and 
writes for the press, is made a rich man, 
thrashes a lawyer’s clerk, and is married at 
last to the girl of his heart : to fit out a yacht, 
go cruising in the Indian Ocean, and super- 
intend the coronation of a savage king. He 
is adventurous, and he has some acquaintance 
with the literature of travel ; but he is not a 
bit romantic, and one would read that his 
captors made a meal of him without a pang, 

W. E. Henney. 








SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Corneille’s Horace. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by George Saintsbury. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) All teachers and students 
of French literature will accord a hearty wel- 
come to this edition, in which Mr. Saintsbury 
supplies a long-felt want. We have, at last, 
a classical French play edited with the same 
care and skill as those of the Greek and Latin 
dramatists. The several introductory essays 
combine together all the facts, literary and 
critical, which we need for the study of the 
play, and the notes will be found to give all the 
help needed to understand the text. A careful 
study of his work leads us to agree entirely 
with another reviewer, who declared that Mr. 
Saintsbury had reached a new and higher stage 
in the English editions of foreign classics, aud 
that it would prove, as we trust it may, an 
‘“‘epoch-making book.” 


A RECENT volume of Macmillan’s ‘‘ Foreign 
Olassics”’ is Gétz von Berlichingen, edited by Mr. 
H. A. Bull, of Wellington. This appears to be 
the first German book in the series, and Mr. 
Bull has made choice of a good spot in which to 
break ground. His introduction is thorough, 
without being dull ; and he has had the wisdom 
to turn resolutely from the question whether 
the “play contains and represents a true tragic 
element,” for, had he written pages, the average 
school-boy would have been no wiser. While 
containing sufficient translation to encourage 
the reader, the notes do not infringe upon the 
lawful duties of a dictionary. On p. 152 we 
find the somewhat startling remark that the 
present (?) Emperor Maximilian was elected at 
Frankfurt in 1486. The references are to Eve's 
Grammar. The little book is likely to fulfil a 
want, and sets a high standard of excellence 
to M. Fasnacht’s other collaborateurs, among 
whom we find Mr. Colbeck, of Harrow, 
promising a (prose) selection from Heine. 


Select Poems of Goethe. Edited, with Life, 
Introductions, and Notes, by E. A. Sonnen- 
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schein and A. Pogatscher. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.) The poems in this little edition 
are carefully selected, though we miss with 
regret Der Schifer; Wer nie sein Brod mit 
Thrinen ass; Freudvoll und Leidvoll; Harz- 
reise im Winter, and a few others that should, 
we think, have found a place ina representative 
collection. The notes are good, suggestive, and 
adequate. We may, perhaps, be allowed to add 
that reference would be facilitated by numbering 
pages and lines, instead of stanzas and lines in 
each poem ; and when the object in view is to 
read Goethe’s poems, surely a sketch of the 
poet’s life were better written in English or 
altogether omitted. 


Schiller’s Maria Stuart. With Copious Gram- 
matical and Explanatory Notes by M. Forster. 
(Williams and Norgate.) This is one of the 
old style of foreign classics, with English notes, 
that was, we had hoped, slowly disappearing. 
We cannot recommend it either to teacher or 
student. The grammatical notes are scanty ; 
the explanatory ones copious to diffuseness, 
as when we read that “Mary had during 
the last portion of her captivity partially lost 
the use of her legs, so that she had to be sup- 
ported by two men in going to the hall where 
she was to be executed.” And this is the 
‘explanatory note” on die Kniee versagen ihr 
in the stage directions of the last scene! We 
miss, besides, any account or criticism of the 
play itself, and we note too many translations of 
words easily found in an ordinary dictionary. 


ANOTHER of Macmillan’s ‘‘ Foreign School 
Olassics ” is Z’Avare, by Mr. L. M. Moriarty, of 
Rossall. The Introduction is good, especially 
that section which explains the meaning of a 
comédie de charactére, and of a classical play—so 
good, indeed, that one regrets that such thought 
is wasted on the general run of boys who, per- 
plexed in the extreme, like the base Indian 
throw the pearl away. That Moliére’s prose is 
easier than his verse is a fact to be borne in 
mind by a teacher who has failed to drag his 
class through the Femmes Savantes. The notes 
are fey A to the point and suggestive. We 
might instance that on the gender of amour 
(p. 85), ladre (p. 90), cabrer (p. 95), and there 
has been a lucky reference to Littré on collation 
(. 110). Indeed, it may be inferred that Mr. 

oriarty has wisely had the great dictionary at 
his elbow constantly. The Médecin Malgré Lui 
is announced by the same editor; but, without 
being prudish, it is not easy to see how this can 
be bowdlerissd down for school use. 


Mr. ©. 8. JERRAM has produced some 
Sentences for Translation into French (Long- 
mans). They are in three parts, on Accidence, 
Syntax, and the Compound Sentence respect- 
ively; but Mr. Jerram has not been bold, or 
narrow, enough to shape his sentences according 
to any particular French Grammar, This is not 
without danger. His eleventh sentence involves 
a knowledge of con- and dis-junctive pro- 
nouns ; on the second page ‘‘ Lay for twelve” 
is rather a crux; and we would defy the 
reader to guess whether “ at that time my chief 
delights were hunting and shooting” figures 
in an exercise on accidence or on syntax. To 
translate “Do you think Victor Hugo is the 
greatest living dramatist?” so as to obtain full 
marks, one must have an opinion on this some- 
what large subject, or, rather, an inkling as to 
the questioner’s opinion. Many teachers, dis- 
contented with existing French exercise-booke, 
have added, like Brummel’s valet, yet another to 
the list of failures. We do not suppose that 
all the cravats that evening were equally bad; 
most of them would have satisfied less critical 
persons, but it is not reported that the visitor to 
the Beau’s evening Jevée was the successful 
artist who at last met with approval. 


THE edition of Julius Caesar in Longmans’ 
‘Modern Series” is for students for whom the 





Olarendon Press Series, or even the Rugby 
editions of Messrs. Rivingtons, would be of too 
high a pitch. It has in view Mr. Mundella’s 
New Oode ; and, this accepted, great praise is 
due to Mr. Parry, who has undertaken the 
work enthusiastically and done it well. The 
Introduction is good, though it might have been 
added that words (eg., “‘bills,” V. ii, 1) and 
phrases, as well as “names, characters, and 
dialogue,” are borrowed from North’s Plutarch. 
The text is well printed, and the notes are on 
the whole adequate. As to derivations, a some- 
what partial selection is made; such striking 
words as schedule, fret, canopy, orts (whence 
odds and ends?) are passed by. Two difficul- 
ties seem to have been insufficiently elucidated 
—(a) act V. ii. 107, “‘ even by the rule of that 
philosophy,” and (b) “like to a little kingdom ” 
(IL. i. 68), the first due to North’s mistranslating 
feis, I trust, the second an allusion to the 
microcosm. Of superfluous notes we might 
instance wnbrac’d = unbuttoned, climber = one 
who climbs, teeth of emulation= attacks of 
rivals. 


From Messrs. Macmillan come a series of 
**Globe Readers from Standard Authors,” num- 
bering seven volumes inall. The characteristic 
of these is that each volume is complete by 
itself ; it is not a selection of extracts, but a 
continuous book. For the most part, the 
“Globe editions” of standard authors have 
been utilised for the purpose. Thus we have 
Miss Yonge’s Book of Golden Deeds; Mr. 
Ainger’s edition of Lamb’s Tales from Shakspere ; 
four of Scott’s poems, divided between two 
volumes, with Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s Introduc- 
tions and Notes; The Vicar of Wakefield, with 
Prof. Masson’s memoir of Goldsmith ; Cowper's 
‘* Task,” ‘John Gilpin,” &c., with notes by 
Mr. William Benham. The whole of these, we 
fancy, have already appeared before. So we 
will say no more about them, except that some 
of the volumes have been printed very small. 
The format of Lamb’s Tales from Shakspere is 
by far the most agreeable of all. The repro- 
duction, in some cases, of the original title-pages 
is a good feature. In the Book of Golden Deeds, 
we have observed three curious experiments 
in spelling reform, all equally wrong— 
“‘Colyswum” (p. 6), “Coliseum” (p. 100 ef 
pass.), ‘“‘Colyseum” (p. 451). But the one 
novelty of this series, tor which we venture to 
prophesy a warm welcome wherever it is heard 
of, is The Uhildren’s Garland from the Best 
Poets, selected and arranged by Mr. Coventry 
Patmore. Itis not too much to call this the 
future ‘‘ Golden Treasury” for the young. We 
miss a few poems which our own memory, and 
also recent experience, teach us that children 
like, as they ought. But, as a set-off, we find 
still more that no similar selection possesses. 
Old ballads and Wordsworth have supplied Mr, 
Patmore with much of his material ; but we are 

lad also to see the names of Gay and Dibdin, 
W. Allingham, W. Barnes, and R. Garnett. 
Whittier ought not to have been entirely un- 
represented. As we commented recently upon 
certain misprints in “ How they brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix” as given in 
Poetry for the Young, we may add that some of 
the very same misprints (for misprints they 
surely are) are repeated here. We should like to 
know where the misleading archetype is. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN have sent 
us a series entitled ‘“‘The Standard Authors’ 
Reader,” numbering eight volumes, from 
an infants’ primer to a reading-book for the 
sixth standard. The excellence of the printing 
is guaranteed by the name of Messrs. Morrison 
and Gibb, of Edinburgh; and the abundant 
illustrations seem to us less worn than is usual 
in such books. We cannot approve of the 
portraits on the cover, which remind us of 
nothing so much as of a row of jacks-in-the-box. 





The contents are arranged and annotated by 
the editor of Poetry for the Young, and they 
deserve the same comments we recently passed 
upon that selection of poems. The editor 
evidently possesses both a wide range of interest 
and a sound discretion. Of living poets, Mr. 
Browning, Mr. M. Arnold, and Miss Rossetti 
have (among others) allowed him to reprint. In 
rose, he shows a wholesome liking for 
ashington Irving, Gilbert White, and Gray’s 
Letters—to all of whom children can hardly be 
introduced too young; and Mf. E.A. Freeman ap- 
pears cheek by jowl with Mr. J. A. Froude. But 
we must repeat our protest against the editor’s 
strange incapacity for preserving the accuracy of 
his text. In Macaulay’s “Ivry” and ‘‘ Spanish 
Armada” we have detected shocking misprints 
—threeineach. In the notes, Ware is described 
as ‘‘a town in Hampshire about twenty miles 
north of London ; ” and the year of W. Irving’s 
birth is wrongly stated as 1785. Abovo all, a 
passage entitled “The Death of Socrates” is 
given as from Plato, with no information as to 
the name of the Translator; but the following 
piece, being Mark Antony’s oration from 
** Julius Caesar,” is headed “translated by B. 
Jowett.” Our own pleasure in the work of the 
editor, and also the confidence with which we 
can recommend it to children, have both been 
seriously impaired by disclosures of this kind. 


The Map and.the Compass. (Marcus Ward.) 
This purports to be a “reading-book of geo- 
graphy for Standard I.;” but it is really a 
great deal more. It gives, in simple language 
and with abundance of original illustrations, a 
very lucid account of the theory of maps, plans, 
bird’s-eye views, the cardinal points, &c. As 
an introduction to concrete geography, we can 
imagine nothing better. o child who has 
once seen the picture of “a bird's-eye view” 
will ever forget what the phrase means. 


WE have also received Education, by J. Mac- 
lochlin (Elliot Stock) ; Cambridge Scholarships 
and Examinations, edited by Robert Potts 
(Longmans) ; The Greater Poems of Virgil, vol. i., 
edited by J. B. Greenough (Boston, U.S.: Ginn, 
Heath and Oo.); Lewique latin-frangais, par 
Emile Chatelain (Paris: Hachette); Public 
Examination Grammar, including Questions on 
Grammatical Analysis, by Arthur Riches (Relfe 
Bros.) ; The Wellington and Britannia French 
Treasury, by L. E. Henry (Nutt); Helps for 
Latin Students, by W. T. Jeffcott and G. J. 
Tossell (Longmans); Wortfolge ; or, Rules and 
Exercises on the Order of Words in German 
Sentences, by Frederick Stock (Bell); Special 
Merit Readers, Standard ILI. (Sonnenschein) ; 
Graduated Readers, Book ILI. (Chambers) ; 
&e., &e. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


In connexion with the fourth centenary of 
Luther’s birth (November 10, 1483), an English 
translation of three of his chief works—‘‘ Chris- 
tian Liberty,” ‘‘The Babylonian Captivity of 
the Church,” and the “‘ Address to the Nobility 
of the German Nation ”—will be published by 
Mr. John Murray. The translation is by Prof. 
C. A. Buchheim, of King’s College, London ; 
and Prof. Henry Wace has written for it theo- 
logical and historical Introductions. 


We are glad to (hear that an abridged and 
popular edition of the one work which the late 
Capt. Gill published— The River of Golden Sand 
—will shortly be issued by his friend and com- 
panion in travel, Mr. E. Oolborne Baber. It 
will have a Pretace and Memoir of the author 
by Col. H. Yule. 


Canon Drxon has now in the press a new 
poem, entitled Mano ; a poetical history—of the 
time of the close of the tenth century—of the 
adventures of a Norman knight. The story is 
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supposed to be written by a monk, Fergant, 
about fifty years after the death of Mano, with 
the wish of vindicating hismemory. The scene 
is part Normandy, part Italy ; and the historical 
basis is the Norman conquests in Italy which 
took place in the succeeding century. The 
hero is represented as one of the precursors of 


those Normans who afterwards did so much 


there. The metre of the poem is terza rima, 
treated as a terminating stanza. 


We hear that Mr. Ruskin has consented to 
prepare for the press a new edition of his Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, the second of his works, 
originally published in 1849. 


Mr. T. E. Sorutron, the newly appointed 
Professor of Constitutional Law and History in 
University College, London, has in preparation 
a book upon the Principles that should regulate 
the Law of Copyright, both as to Literary and 
Artistic Property. 

Mr. J. BRiInsLEY-RIcHARDS is about to follow 
up his article in Temple Bar on “ Mr. Glad- 
stone’s School Days” with one on ‘‘ Mr, Glad- 
stone’s Oxford Days.” It will contain informa- 
tion and anecdotes that have never before been 
given to the public. 


A oopy of the autobiography of James Burn, 
the Beggar Boy, recently published by Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton, has been sent to the 
Premier, with the result that a {royal grant has 
been conferred upon the author. 


THE new novel by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
to be published by Messrs. Macmillan in their 
four-and-sixpenny series, is not identical with 
that to which we referred last week as coming 
out in the Atlantic Monthly. It is entitled, we 
believe, Doctor Claudius: a True Story. An- 
other novel to appear in the same series is, A 
Great Treason: a Story of the War of Inde- 
pendence, by Mary Hoppus. 

No New Thing is the title of a new novel by 
the author of Mademoiselle de Mersac which 
— Smith, Elder and Oo. will publish next 
‘Week. 


Mr. Groras Smiru, of Coalville, has in the 
press a new work descriptive of his Gipsy ex- 
periences, which will be published during the 
present month by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin under 
the title of I’ve been a Gipsying. It will contain 
Mr. Smith’s proposal for the education of the 
Gipsy children, now under the consideration of 
the Government. 


_ THE Strand Publishing Company will shortly 
issue a volume of verses under the title of 
Chirrups: a Book of Songs and Sonnets, by 
Mr. Horace Lennard. 


A OLASSICAL representation, entitled the 
* Tale of Troy,” is to be given, on the afternoon 
of May 29 and the evening of May 30, at Lady 
Freake’s residence (Cromwell House, South 
Kensington), for the benefit of the building 
fund which is being raised to provide better 
accommodation for the King’s College Lectures 
for Ladies at Kensington. The performance has 
been organised by Prof. G. 0. Warr, of King’s 
College, in conjunction with Prof. C. ‘I. Newton, 
of the British Museum. It will consist of some 
of the most interesting portions of the Iliad and 
Odyssey arranged in a dramatic form, and com- 
bined with various tableaux in such a way as to 
give a connected view of the two poems. The 
costumes, scenic effects, and picturesque group- 
ing have been designed with the assistance of 
several artists of the Royal Academy and Mr. 
J. O'Connor. Some melodies will be intro- 
duced, the words being taken from Homer or 
the Antholo The music has been specially 
composed by Messrs. Otto Goldschmidt, Malcolm 
Lawson, Theo. Marzials, Walter Parratt, and 
Prof. W. H. Monk. A large company of ladies 
and gentlemen has been formed, including 
several of the chief performers in the Greek 





lays recently produced at Oxford and Oam- 
Cale. Mr. Samuel Brandram will play 
Priam, and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree Andromache ; 
Mr. Hermann Vezin is assisting at the re- 
hearsals. The first performance will be given 
in English, the second in the original Greek. 
Application for tickets should be made either to 
Prof. Warr, at King’s College, or to Miss 
Schmitz, secretary of the King’s College Lec- 
tures for Ladies, 5 Observatory Avenue, Camp- 
den Hill, W. 


On Monday next, April 23 (being the Festival 
of St. George), the Society of Antiquaries of 
London will hold their anniversary meeting for 
the election of a president, council, and officers 
of the society. The meoting will commence at 
2 p.m.; and at 2.30 the Harl of Carnarvon, 
president, will deliver his annual address. 


Mr. W. C. BoruaszE has accepted the post of 
Vice-President of the Pipe Roll Society. The 
following additional names now appear on the 
committee:—Canon Raine, Gen. the Hon. G. 
Wrottesley, Mr. A. 8. Gatty (“Rouge Dragon”), 
Mr. W. O. Hewlett, and Mr. John J. Bond, 
Assistant Keeper of the Public Records. 


A MEETING of considerable interest to the 
friends of higher education in London is to 
be held at the Mansion House, in connexion 
with the London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching, on Wednesday next, at 
3 p.m., when speeches will be delivered by 
Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Goschen, Lord George 
Hamilton, Sir Lyon Playfair, Lord Reay, and 
Prof. James Stuart. The presence of two former 
Vice-Presidents of the Council will be especially 
interesting, as there can be no doubt that the 
“university extension” movement is only the 
logical outcome of the Elementary Education 
Act. Prof. James Stuart, as is well known, 
was practically the founder of the movement in 
the North of England; while Mr. Goschen 
(the president of the London Society) has taken 
the most active interest in promoting the work 
in London. 


Dr. Grosart has issued the prospectus of 
a new and extensive series of reprints. They 
include a new edition of Milton’s prose works ; 
the works of Henry VIII.; the ‘‘ Defensative 
against the poison of supposed Prophecies,” of 

enry Howard, Earl of Northampton; the 
translations made by Lady Anne Bacon and by 
Mary Countess of Pembroke; the alchemical 
writings of Thomas Vaughan and Henry More ; 
the quaint writings of Thomas Coryate; the 
literary notes of William Oldys ; the Theatrum 
Poeticum of Milton’s nephew, Edward Phillips ; 
the complete works of John Skelton; Stephen 
Hawes’ Pastime of Pleasure, &c.; the poetical 
works of Henry Oonstable; two volumes of 
‘‘ Literary Flotsam and Jetsam ”’—reprints of 
unique or exceptionally rare tracts; a selection 
of poems of love and pastoral from writers 
whose works by their very bulk scare away the 
modern reader; and a volume of overlooked 
minor poems from Elizabeth to the present day. 
Such are the proposed contents of the ‘“‘ Puck 
Library” and its companion issues now an- 
nounced, numbering thirty-nine volumes in all. 


Mr. GrorcE REDWAY (whom we may com- 
pliment upon the style in which he turns out 
all his publications) has sent us a revised edition 
of Mr. John Batty’s essay upon “The Scope 
and Charm of Antiquarian Study,” to which 
we have before called attention. 


Mr. J. 0. Brooxs, of Newoastle-on-Tyne, 
possesses a hitherto unpublished letter of Melan- 
cthon, of which a translation hasjust been made 
by Canon Joy. The heading is ‘‘ De Elevatione 
Symbolorum ;” and it is dated February 13, 1538, 
when the writer was forty-one years of age. 
The correspondent to whom it was addressed 





is Theodore Viters, “a preacher of the true 





Gospel in the church at Noriberg, my best 
friend.” 

**Concerning the contentions of the man who 
disputes among you about not elevating the 
elements, I have had a conversation with Luther, 
who was very much vexed that such an unneces- 
sary matter should be set in motion. But my 
advice is that, if he confesses that the body is 
really present, he should be compelled to allow the 
elevation. If he defends a vacillating dogma, I 
believe you will not tolerate him, but ‘this evil is 
not yet at rest.’ ”’ 

Farther on he speaks of having determined to 
remodel his “ Physics.” 


THE full title of Marshal Bazaine’s book, 
published by Gaspar, of Madrid, is Episodes de 
la Guerre de 1870 et le Blocus de Metz. It is 
dedicated to the ex-Queen Isabella of Spain, 
and bears for a motto “ Veritas vincit.” 

Democracy, which had already appeared in 
German, is now issued in a French translation 
by M. Plon. 


AN international conference, of which not 
much has been heard in this country, was held 
at Brussels last week. Its object was to arrange 
for the interchange both of public documents 
and of scientific and literary publications. The 
following eleven States were represented :— 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Spain, the 
United States, France, Italy, Portugal, Rou- 
mania, Servia, and Switzerland. It was also 
announced that Russia, Sweden and Norway, 
Greece, and Uruguay were willing to adopt the 
decisions of the conference. The meetings were 
presided over by M. Rolin-Jacquemyns, the 
eminent jurist, now Minister for the Interior 
in Belgium. The principal results were to 
adopt the conclusions of a preliminary con- 
ference held three years ago (also at Brussels), 
and to arrange for the interchange of the official 
newspapers and the parliamentary publica- 
tions of the several States. 

Correction.—In the Greek Epigrams, by Prof. 
P. Psaras, printed in last week’s ACADEMY, 
there were two misprints—/for KdAnifw read 
Kanter and for &yaxrart read &yduAcire, 








HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


ALL students of history will be glad to hear 
that the valuable series of Prefaces written by 
the late Prof. J. S. Brewer to the Calendars of 
State Papers of the reign of Henry VIII. are 
to be collected and published separately. They 
will form two volumes, edited and revised by 
Mr. James Gairdner, who, it will be recollected, 
was also the editor of Brewer’s posthumous 
volume of English Studies. 


THE new volume of collected papers by Mr. 
E. A. Freeman, which we have already an- 
nounced, will be entitled English Towns and 
Districts. 

Mr. JoHN Murray announces a Student’s 
History of Modern Europe, from the End of the 
Middle Ages to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878, 


Mr. ALEXANDER GARDNER, the indefatigable 
Paisley publisher, has issued the prospectus of 
anew county History of Renfrewshire, which 
has been for many years in preparation under 
the general editorship of Mr. E. W. Cochran 
Patrick. The first volume (now nearly ready 
for issue), and also the second, will be entirely 
devoted to the parish of Lochwinnoch, which 
happens to be exceptionally rich both in objects 
of antiquity and in other matters of historic 
interest. A large number of documents relating 
to families connected with this parish will be 
here printed for the first time, including a His- 
tory of the Sempill family in the possession of 
the Baroness Sempill, and an original rent-roll 
of the same family for 1644. The lithograph 
plates for these two volumes, which have been 
executed by Mr. W. Galloway, will comprise a 
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drawing of the Sempill arms by Sir Herbert E. 
Maxwell of Monreith; and a drawing, by Sir 
H. Dryden, of the sword of office traditionally 
said to have been borne before Queen Mary at 
the Battle of Langside by the fourth Lord 
Sempill. The full title of the work is “ Collec- 
tions towards an Archaeological and Historical 
Survey of the County of Renfrew.” The issue 
is limited to 350 copies ; and the price to sub- 
scribers is £1 per volume. 

SoHoLars will be glad to have Mr. Martin 
Bule’s Rolls edition of Eadmer’s Historia 
Novorum, now in preparation. The period 
covered by this History extends from 959 to 
1122, and deals with the ecclesiastical transac- 
tions of Eadmer’s own time, and especially 
those of Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, on 
the question of investiture. The work also con- 
tains many important notices of civil transac- 
tions, and details respecting leading personages 
of these early days. 


THE Chartulary of the ancient Benedictine 
Abbey of Ramsey, which is now being edited 
for the Rolls Series by Mr. W. H. Hart and the 
Rev. Ponsonby A. Lyons, throws considerable 
light on the interesting subject of early land- 
tenures and services in England. Many doubt- 
ful points as to the measurement of land in use 
in the various counties will receive clear 
elucidation by the publication of the ancient 
register preserved in the Public Record Office. 


WE are glad to note another Chartulary as 
‘in the press’’ for the Rolls Series—viz., that 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, near Dublin. The original 
MS. is preserved in the Bodleian Library. 
For many purposes these registers of the 
religious houses are even more valuable than 
the best of our Chronicles. We should be glad 
to see them all in type. 


THE volume of the Year Books for the 
eleventh and twelfth of Edward III., which 
was left incomplete at the death of Mr. 
Alfred J. Horwood, has been finished by 
Mr. Luke Owen Pike, of the Public Record 
Office, and has just been issued. 


THE fifth and concluding part of Mr. Green- 
street’s abstracts of the Feet of Fines for the 
county of Kent during the reign of Edward II. 
has just been issued by the Kent Archaeological 
Society. We understand that the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society are about to publish the 
Fines relating to Yorkshire for the same period, 
and we trust that other societies may imitate 
this good example. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


THREE new volumes are announced in the 

series of ‘‘ American Men of Letters” pub- 

lished by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 

of Boston. These are Emerson, by Dr. Oliver 

Wendell Holmes ; Bryant, by Mr. John Bige- 

low; and Bayard Taylor, by Mr. John R. G. 
» & writer on the New York press. 


Mr. Howe tts has written for the Atlantic 
Monthly a sequel to his Wedding Journey, 
entitled Niagara Revisited. 


A Boston publisher has in handa complete 
edition of the works of the late W. H. G. 
Kingston, in eight octavo volumes. We should 
have thought that they would make more. 


Mr. F. Poitoox’s in the Fortnightly on 
the “‘ History of oe Mime of Politics “ ew 
been reprinted by a New York publisher, and 
issued as a volume in what he calls his 
“Humboldt Library,” price fifteen cents (74d.). 
TuE University Press of Cambridge, Massa- 
jusetts, seems to have adopted the motto “‘ non 


olet.” Itis said to be now busy in printing 


50,000 copies of Mark Twain’s new book, Life 


Tue New York Critic remarks, with satisfac- 
tion, that with the May numbers ‘‘ the English 
novel disappears from the American ine ;” 
but we understand that a story by Miss M. 
Betham Edwards, called ‘‘ Disarmed,” will 
shortly be begunin Harper's Weekly. 


ACCORDING to the Publisher's Weekly,the main- 
tenance of the import duty on books of twenty- 
five per cent. was chiefly due to the exertions of 
Mr. D. Lothrop, of Boston, ‘“‘who worked 
day and night at Washington in the interest of 
the cause.” It would be curious to consider 
why American artists should be free-traders and 
American men of letters not. Competition is 
the same for both, but the latter cannot dis- 
sociate themselves from those who are concerned 
in the material manufacture of books. 


On April 30, and the following days, there 
will be sold at New York the library of the late 
C. Fiske Harris, which seems to have been 
ge | rich in early editions of the English 
poets. Here are all the four folios of Shak- 
spere ; editiones principes of the “ Faerie Queene,” 
** Paradise Lost,” the ‘‘ Essay on Man,” and 
Thomson’s ‘‘Seasons;” the ‘* Kilmarnock 
Burns ;” and a set of Hogarth’s engravings 
oe from his widow shortly after his 
death, 


Mr. Justin Winsor, the librarian ofjHarvard 
University, in a recent lecture on “The 
Functions of a Library in a Community of 
Scholars,” said :— 


**Tt 1s doubtful if the Vatican has to-day more 
printed books than the Boston Athenaeum, and the 
Bodleian more than the library of Congress, or pos- 
sibly more than the aggregate collection of Harvard 
University. We have several libraries in the United 
States larger than exist in Italy. The ten million 
volumes constituting first and last the world’s stock 
of books since the invention of printing, with an 
average edition of three hundred (which I think is 
low), will give an aggregate of three thousand 
million volumes put upon the world within the last 
four centuries. I doubt if of these three thousand 
million there are to-day in the United States 
fifteen millions of volumes outside of private 
houses and the book-shops, or say one-half of one 
per cent. of the grand total.’’ 


Wits reference to our note last week upon 
the portentous size of the Easter Sunday number 
of the New York Herald, a correspondent writes 
to say that the number of the Detroit Free Press 
published on June 2, 1878, was yet larger. It 
consisted of 36 pages and 204 columns, as com- 
_, with 32 pages and 192 columns of the 

erald, 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 
I. 


Off Suez. 
Tue dawn is near: no sound upon the seas 

Save where the ship’s green fire is backward 

rolled : 

Athwart Orion’s studded belt of gold 
Sirius regards the fainting Pleiades : 
That shore, from which I taste the morning breeze, 

Is Egypt’s—she whose monuments were old 

When Joseph by the Ishmaelite was sold :— 
Before Rome rose she fell. 

Her Kings’ decrees, 
Her arts of peace, her armaments of war, 

Her laws, her hopes of immortality, 
—Sunk in the sand to-day—can scarce suffice 
To give our Island autumn-exercise : 
Our Island, that has all she had of yore, 

And what she is to-day will some day be. 


It. 
Gibraltar. 


The couchant lion guards the narrow straits, 
—Or is it but the memory of his past 
Which on his friends and foes e has cast 





on the Mississippi. 





A spell that plays men false, and only waits 





The shock of Fact or slow decay of States P— 

For though we see it not, the Age runs fast, 

And only strength that grows can hope to last : 

Meanwhile we leave behind us Europe’s gates 

And near Trafalgar’s famous vestibule 

cr Gades’ Bay, where Neptune’s wavering 
oor 

Has often felt Britannia’s noisy rule, 

And seen the crimson blazon of her war 

Incarnadine the pavement of the deeps ; 

To-day peace reigns; but, though the tempest 


eeps, 
The Atlantic wave rolls in from Labrador. 
III. 
Up Channel. 


We have left the West wind, and the summer skies 

That arch with blue the summer sea’s blue 
wave ; 

And, under shrouded light, the Northern rave 

Encounters us; not far the Island lies 

Whose stubborn sons the cares of Empire crave, 

Kindly, unready, and rough as they are brave ; 

On the Port bow the gleaming pillars rise 

That guard her entry. 

Busy Vulcan plies 

Against the wind our course to unknown goals ; 
Ter who can tell what waits us, whether shine 

Of Plenty or the clash of wants and fears 

Where, chafed and checked, the civic tumult rolls ? 

But, as our ship goes staggering through the 
brine, 

Our weary mother welcomes us with tears. 


H. G. KEENE. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


WE cannot undertake to notice Hibernia each 
month; but we may say that the number for 
April has a paper by Dr. O. M. Ingleby upon 
«The Titles of Books,” and a continuation of 
the series by Miss Stokes to which we have 
before drawn attention. This time she treats of 
** Ascensions from Hades in Art,” with special 
reference to the myths of Dionysus and Semele, 
Alcestis, and Psyche. 


THE second number of Timehri, the journal 
of the Royal Agricultural and Commercial 
Society of British Guiana (Stanford), contains 
two papers by the editor. The first describes a 
visit to Mount Russell, a hill in the Pomeroon 
district, about eight hundred feet high, which 
passes for a mountain in that level expanse of 
forest; the second, which is illustrated, is the 
first of a promised series on West Indian stone 
implements. We would also call attention to 
an article on the stamps of British Guiana, 
from which we learn that a certain rare label 
has the recognised market value of £35. As 
illustrating the strange practice of ‘‘ couvade,” 
the editor records several superstitions of the 
Guiana Indians with regard to what aman may 
not do before a child is born to him. 


THE Deutsche Rundschau for April has an 
article by Herr Kraus oa ‘‘ Die Wandgemiilde 
von Oberzell auf der Reichenau.” The writer 
gives a full description of these recently dis- 
covered frescoes, and discusses their date, which 
he fixes approximately in the eleventh century. 
He claims the representation of the ‘ Last 
Judgment” on the walls of Oberzell to be the 
earliest remaining fresco which treated the sub- 
ject. The article is interesting to students of 
the history of art. 


THE first number of La Revue de Droit inter- 
national for the present year (tom. xv.) con- 
tains several interesting papers. The first isa 
critical study of the Question of the Danube, 
by Mr. KE. Engelhart, formerly member of the 
Euro Commission of the Danube. The 
solution of the questions discussed in this 
article was one of the objects of the recent 
Conferences held in London, the results of 
which are embodied in the English Parlia- 
mentary Paper ‘‘ Danube No. 3, 1883,” The 
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outcome of these Conferences has been the 
Treaty of London of March 10, 1883, in which 
the signatory Powers of the Treaty of Berlin, 
1878, have come to an accord, which may be said 
to have placed the navigation of the river, 
since the altered political status of the Danubian 
principalities, under the permanent safeguard of 
United Europe. The second article is by M. 
Louis Renault, Professor of the Faculty of Law 
in Paris, on the Protection of Submarine 
Telegraph-Cables and the Conference of Paris 
of October-November 1882. The author was one 
of the French commissioners at that conference, 
and is already well known through an able 
report on the subject of submarine telegraph- 
calles presented by him in 1879 to the Insti- 
tute of International Law. The resolutions at 
which the members of the Conference of Paris 
arrived have not yet received the ratifica- 
tion of all the Powers represented in that Con- 
ference. The main difficulty arises upon the 
question of jurisdiction, in cases where tele- 
graphic cables under the high seas have been 
maliciously injured or destroyed, as to the 
nation upon which the duty shall devolve of 
judging and punishing the offender. Upon this 
point it appears that the British delegates were 
not in accordance with the majority. Count 
Kamerowsky is the author of the third article, 
on the Idea of an International Tribunal, 
which is the substance of a discourse delivered 
by him before the University of Moscow. He 
is of opinion that both Henry IV. of France 
and his Minister Sully, in their scheme for the 
establishment of a perpetual peace, began their 
task at the wrong end. The commencement, 
in the author’s opinion, ought te be made by 
founding an international tribunal of voluntary 
arbitration, which should smoothe away the 
difficulties arising from time to time between 
nations, and should co-operate in the codifica- 
tion of a common law. This tribunal, after 
it has acquired the confidence of nations b 
the justice of its decisions, would be enabled, 
if necessary, to appeal to a Congress of the 
Powers to enforce its judgments. The author, 
however, admits that the prospect of such a 
tribunal being established is at present remote, 
but he considers the action of the Association 
for the Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations, at its session of 1881 in Cologne, to be 
full of encouragement. Councillor K. d’Olive- 
crona, of the Supreme Court of Justice in 
Sweden, contributes the fourth article, which is 
an account of the most —_ legislative 
measures which have been adopted in Sweden 
from 1870 to 1879. Advocate Alfred Martin, of 
Geneva, in the next article, reviews the pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution of Switzer- 
land, which impose restrictions upon certain 
religious communities and exclude the Jesuits 
from any part of Switzerland. The author con- 
siders it to be a subject of regret that questions 
of the liberty of religious worship in Switzer- 
land are regarded as matters of administration, 
which fall within the domain of politics, and 
are not left to the judicial determination of 
courts of law. A notice follows of certain 
articles of procedure adopted provisionally by 
the Institute of International Law at Turin in 
September 1882 as an improvement on the 
present procedure of the consular tribunals in 
the East; and the number concludes with a 
bibliography of Italian works on private and 
ublic International law drawn up by Prof. 
rusa, of Turin. 








AN UNKNOWN GREEK MONUMENT. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: April 16, 1883. 
Ir might well be thought that no monuments of 
antiquity were now left to be discovered on the 
surface of the soil in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Athens, so thoroughly has the coun 
been explored of late years by native an 









foreign travellers. A discovery, however, made 
by Mrs. Schliemann, Mr. Kastromenos, and 
myself, just before my departure from Greece, 
shows that this is not the case. Between 
Salamis and the eastern horn of the Bay of 
Eleusis lie three or four small islands, two of 
which by the name of Kyrddes; while a 
third, which is considerably larger in size and 
much nearer Salamis, is now called Néra. The 
two Kyrddes have been identified with the two 
Pharmakusszae islands placed in this locality 
by Strabo (p. 395), on the larger of which he 
says the tomb of Kirké was pointed out in his 
day. The islands are now uninhabited ; but 
on the larger of them are the ruins of a small 
mediaeval chapel. This Dr. Schliemann natur- 
ally supposed to stand on the site of the 
ancient tomb, which he, therefore, determined 
to excavate. Mrs. Schliemann, Mr. Kastro- 
menos, and myself accordingly visited the 
island, with spades and pickaxes; but it was 
soon evident that it did not contain what we 
were in search of. Its bare and rocky surface 
showed no trace of human work, except where 
the ruined chapel stood; and here the thin 
coating of soil did not yield a single fragment 
of pottery older than the Middle Ages. As we 
discovered nothing to reward our pains, we 
sailed away to the Island of Néra, which we 
found to consist of a lofty plateau from which 
a still higher ridge ascended on the north-west 
side. The island is deserted except for a few 
unpowder magazines recently built by the 
Geceannt at the foot of the plateau. The 
ridge above the plateau runs up to a point 
towards the south-west ; and here, on the point, 
we found a remarkable monument, the very 
existence of which was previously unknown. 
The monument is a rectangular tumulus of 
earth and rubble which has been cased with 
blocks of Hellenic masonry of either the fifth 
or the fourth century B.c. Some of the blocks 
have been employed in the construction of the 
powder magazines, but enough is left to show 
their age and original arrangement. As the 
point on which the monument is erected not 
only commands a view of the Bay of Eleusis, 
but also of the Strait of Salamis and the scene 
of the great battle there, I cannot refrain from 
suggesting that it may have been originally 
set up to commemorate the victory of the 
Greeks over the Persians. At any rate, it 
would seem to be the monument which, in the 
time of Strabo, had come to be known as the 
tomb of Kirké. In this case the two Pharma- 
kussae islands of the Greek geographer will be 
Néra and one of the Kyrddes, the second of the 
Kyrddes being neglected on account of its 
insignificance, like the little island close to it 
now known as Arpedonia. It would certainly 
have been strange if Strabo had passed over 
without comment Néra, the largest and most 
prominent of the group of islands on the eastern 
side of the Bay of Eleusis. A. H. Sayor. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD “SAUNTER.” 

2 Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. 
I think Dr. Morris can hardly be aware that 
an etymology from “ an intensive prefix s” and 
the M.-E. auntre was proposed as long ago as 
1869, at pp. 225-28 of Word-Gossip, by the 
Rey. W. L. Blackley. Put I was led to reject 
it, owing to the extremely unsatisfactory views 
held by the author as to this intensive prefix; 
he seems to think that the letter s has some 
inherent strengthening virtue in it—a doctrine 
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often asserted, but wanting in precision. The 
fact is that an initial s often represents O.-F’. es, 
Lat. ex, in which case there is nothing mysterious 
about it. In some instances, I contend that it 
has been wrongly explained. 

But it is quite six months since I reconsidered 
this suggestion, and I think I have something 
more to show for it than has been shown 
already. I cannot agree that the initial sis a 
mere ‘‘echo.” We all feel instinctively that no 
amount of “‘ echoes” will ever turn such a form 
as enter into a form senter; and there is no 
reason why they should do so in the present 
case. 

It struck me, some time ago, that two 
solutions are possible. The former is that 
saunter answers to an O.-F. esaventurer, Lat. 
ecadventurare, to venture forth; but no trace of 
such an O.-F. form has been found. The latter 
is that saunter answers to F. s’aventurer, to 
adventure oneself, to expose oneself to risk. I 
suspect this to be right; both form and sense 
sufficiently agree, and I know nothing against 
it except that there is no other instance in 
which an initial s represents the F. se—an 
objection which, however, is not fatal. As to 
s’aventurer, itis still in use, and has been so 
ever since the fourteenth century. Littré cites: 
“Meschiof advient par aventure, Quand 
folement on  s’aventure; Bruyant, dans 
Ménagier, t.ii., p. 18. It is curious that the 
author of “ Piers Plowman” uses the verb 
auntren reflexively, as: ‘‘ Elde auntred hym on 
lyf;” P. Pl. OC. xxiii. 175. 

Iam very glad to see Dr. Morris’s remarks, 
especially as they confirm me in an opinion I 
have for some time entertained. I now hold 
that he is quite right as to the main part 
of the word ; but I would go a step farther, and 
explain the initial letter. 

Perhaps I may venture to add that, by con- 
tinual application, I find I have accumulated a 
large number of notes upon disputed etymolo- 
gies; and I hope I may some day correct a 
great many things of which, to confess the 
truth, I am now ashamed. Only experience 
can convince an Englishman of the great diffi- 
culties which beset the attempt to comprehend 
the origin of his language. Those who have 
had least experience, or none at all, are most 
easily pleased with their own efforts; but they 
do not persuade others. 

Watrer W. SKEAr. 








THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE PYGMIES, THE 
MARTIKHORA, THE GRIFFINS, AND THE DIKA- 
RION OF KTESIAS. 

Trinity College, Dublin: April 6, 1833. 
Having recently been engaged in an en- 
deavour to identify the localities of the sources 
of the different mineral productions mentioned 
by the earliest writers on India, my attention 
has been drawn to the allusions which accom- 
pany them to many so-called fabulous races 

of men aud species of animals and plants. A 

tolerably intimate acquaintance with the wilder 

tribes of India and with some of its natural 
productions enables me, I venture to think, to 
make some new contributions towards explain- 
ing the origin of certain of these Oriental myths. 
The portion of my work which refers to the 
mineral produetions will shortly be published ; 
but, as it may be some time before I can 
complete my notes on the races of men, animals, 
and plants, I make an offering of this instal- 
ment to those who are interested in the subject, 
hoping that what I have to say will be sub- 
jected to their criticism. My knowledge of 

Ktesias and his commentators is almost wholly 

Santon on Mr. M‘Orindle’s recently published 

work, 

First, as regards the Pygmies. They were of 
small stature, covered with long hair, and lived 
by hunting. In the country ocoupied by them 





there was a lake which produced oil,* and there 
were also many silver mines situated in the 
same region.t Other accounts represent them 
as fighting with cranes and robbing their nests. 
Now, without going into details, it will be suffi- 
cient, perhaps, to point to the facts that a hairy 
tribe of men of low stature who live in trees 
is reported to dwell in the upper valley of the 
Irawadi, between Momein and Manipur. In 
this region, too, are the famous Upper Burma 
a wells of Ye-nan-gyoung, while in the 

han States and towards Bhamo argentiferous 
galena is worked at the present day, and the 
silver is extracted. The robbing the cranes’ 
nests, &c,, may have arisen simply from a 
figurative description of the fact that these 
people had their dwellings in the tops of trees. 

The martikhora is described as an animal of 
the size of the lion, red in colour, with three 
rows of teeth and stings on various parts of its 
body, but especially on the tail, which caused 
it to resemble the scorpion. Its name records 
the fact that it was a man-eater (Persian mard- 
khor), which is also expressly stated by Ktesias. 
It was hunted by the natives from the backs of 
elephants. Although it has been suggested by 
some commentators that this was the tiger, 
others appear to be unwilling to accept it as 
such, and regard the whole as pure fable. 
Now, among facts not generally known, though 
mentioned in some works on zoology, is one 
which I cau state from my own personal 
knowledge is familiar to Indian Shikaris—it is 
that at the extremity of the tail of the tiger, as 
well as of other /elidae, there is a little horny 
dermal structure like a claw or nail, which, [ 
doubt not, the natives regard as analogous to 
the sting of the scorpion. Moreover, the whiskers 
of the tiger are by many natives regarded as 
capable of causing injury ; and sportsmen know, 
where this is the case, that, if they do not take 
precautions, the skins of their slaughtered tigers 
will be destroyed by the removal or burning of 
the whiskers—to prevent accidents. The idea of 
the three rows of teeth probably had its origin 
in the three lobes of the carnivorous molar, 
which is of such a different type from the molar 
of the ruminant or of the horse. The mar- 
tikhora was therefore, I believe, the tiger, 
and the account of it embodies actual facts, 
though they were somewhat distorted in the 
telling. 

The griffins, or gryphons, which guarded the 
old, are described as ‘‘a race of four-footed 
irds, about as large as wolves, having legs and 

claws like those of the lion, and covered all 
over the body with black feathers, except only 
on the breast, where they are red.” If from 
this account we exclude the word birds, and 
for feathers read hair, we have a tolerably 
accurate description of the hairy black-and- 
tan coloured Thibetan mastiffs, which would 
naturally be, and are, in fact, the custodians of 
the dwellings of Thibetans—those of gold- 
miners, no doubt, as well as of others. Gapt. 
Gill’s frequent references to these fierce dogs 
in his River of Golden Sand fully bear out this 
identification. They appear to have played a 
part, too, in the other fable of the gold-digging 
ants which has been so fully cleared up by 
Sir H. Rawlinson and Prof. Schiern. 

The bird (!) called dikarion which was the 
size of a partridge’s egg, and buried its 
dung, may be identified with the beetle of 
that size, a species of scarabaeus, or dung 
beetle, and which is called gobaronda in Hin- 
dustani. Asis well known, it buries pellets of 
cattle droppings as a receptacle for its eggs or 
larvae. 

I might add many items to this list, but I 
forbear further trespassing on your space, save 
that I would point out that the amber of 
Ktesias and the red insects with which it is 
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associated may obviously be identified with 
shell-lac and lac dye (coccus lacca), while the 
Siptakhora tree on which they were found may 
possibly be the Khusm. H. (Schleichera trijuga), 
the fruit of which is edible. Or it may have 
been the Mhowa (Bassia latifolia), the flowers 
of which, when dried, constitute an important 
article of food, and tie fruit is also eaten. 
Vv. Batt. 








THE MITCHELL LIBRARY. 
Glasgow: April 16, 1983, 

It would not be quite candid to permit your 
remark on the smail proportion of fiction read 
at the Mitchell Library to pass without a word 
of explanation. This small proportion is due 
mainly to the fact that the library contains 
very few works in that department of literature. 
When the library was commenced in 1877, the 
question of providing works of fiction came up 
for consideration, and the following recom- 
mendation was made to the committee :— 


** Considering that at Stirling’s Library, within a 
short distance, there is a supply of works of fiction 
accessible to the public in the same way as the 
Mitchell Library is; that there are in the city 
private circulating libraries from which novels 
may be borrowed at a penny a-week; that there is 
practically no provision whatever of useful modern 
books in other departments of literature; and, 
further, that the means at the committec’s dis- 
posal, both as to accommodation of readers and 
the supply of books, are inadequate—that works 
of fiction be not purchased in the meantime.”’ 
This recommendation was acted on; and the 
library’s small stock of fiction consists of less 
than four hundred volumes, for the most part 
presented by a friend of the library. That 
these volumes are appreciated is shown by the 
‘* turnover,” which in this class was last year 
97°93, while that of the whole library was 8°59. 

Will you permit me to add that the issue of 
books in the Mitchell Library during 1882, 
although some ten per cent. less than in 1881, 
still reached the large total of 366,225 volumes 
(a daily average of 1,197), excluding the great 
amount of reading of more than two hundred 
periodicals which lie on the tables ? 

F. T. BARRETT. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Monpnay, April 23, 2 p.m. Antiquaries: Anniversary 
Meeting; President’s Address. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘Tho 
> - ~ pee ot Energy,” I., by Mr. Osborne Rey- 
nolds. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical. 

TueEspay, April 24,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Physi- 
ological Discovery,” IV., by Prot. McKendrick. 

8 p.m, Society of Arts: “The Government 
Patent Bill,’ by Mr. H, Trueman Wood. 

8 p.m. Anthropological: ‘The Mechanical 
Methods of the Egyptians,” by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie; ‘Some Palaeolithic Knapping Tools and 
Modes of using them,” by Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘* Resistance on Railway 
Curves as an Element of Danger,’ by Mr. John 
Mackenzie. 

WEDNESDAY, April 25, 4 p.m. Psychical Research: 
“Some Phaenomena associated with Abnormal 
Conditions of Mind,’’ by Prot. Barrett; “‘ Perturbed 
Vision in Sensitives,” by Dr. Purdon. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘Economy of Sanita- 
tion,” by Oppt. Douglas Galton. 

8p.m. Geological: ** TheSkull of Megalosaurus,’’ 

by Prof. R. Owen; ** Notes on the Bagshot Sands,” 
by Mr. H. W. Monckton; ‘ Additienal Note on 

oulders of Hurnblende Picrite near the Western 
Coast of Anglesey,” by Prof. T. G. Bonney. 

THURSDAY, Apri 26,3p.m. Royal Institution: “ Art of 
Pheidias,” IV., by Dr. Waldstein. 

7.30p.m. Cymmrodorion : ‘‘ Welsh Hymnology,” 
by the Rev. W. Glanffrwd Thomas. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘*A New Process for 
the Separation and Recovery of the Volatile Con- 
stituents of Coal,” by Mr. T. B. Lightfoot. 

8 =. Society tor the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts: ‘* History of Stained Glass in England 
during the Middle Ages,” by Mr. W. H. Cope. 

8 p.m. Tdesraph ngineers: ‘“‘Some New 

Forms of Telephone Transmitters, with a Note on 

the Action of the Microphone,’ by Mr. John Munro ; 

“The Influence of Surface Condensed Gas upon the 

Microphone,” by Messrs. I. Probert and Ww. 

Gowers ** Microphonic Contacts,” by Mr, Shelford 
wi 
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Fripay, April 27, 8 p.m. Browning: “ Browning’s 
Villains,” by a Non-Member. 
= oyal Institution : “Solar Physics,” by 
Dr. C. W. Siemens. 
SaTuRDAY, April 28, 3p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘Geo- 
graphical Evolution,” IV., by Dr. A. Geikie. 
8p.m. Physical: “A New Photometer,” ed Sir 
John Conroy; “Colour Sensations,” by Mr. H. R. 
roop; ‘Causes and Consequences of Glacier 
Motion,” by Mr. Walter H. Browne; ‘‘ Measure- 
ment of t Energy,” by Capt. Abney. 








SCIENCE. 


The Alternative: a Study in Psychology. 
(Macmillan.) 
Tuts is in every way a difficult book. It is, 
to begin with, uncommonly difficult reading. 
The object of it is by no means apparent. 
Even the title remains almost as enigmatical 
at the end as at the beginning. There is no 
clear continuity in the exposition. Various 
topics in psychology, as knowledge, attention, 
mind, experience, are taken up in what looks 
like a perfectly random manner. To this it 
must be added that a properly psychological 
treatment of these subjects is confused with a 
logical, ontological, and ethical treatment. 
All this, however, is but a trifle compared with 
the difficulties of the language. The author 
tries to make a tabula rasa of psychology. 
He regards all previous attempts in mental 
philosophy as wanting in exactness, and 
he is never tired of remarking on the crudities 
of superficial thinkers, like Locke and Kant, 
for example. Of these crudities and inac- 
curacies ‘ philosophy is now for the first time 
rid’’ by the author’s method. This consists 
in giving a new definition to current terms, 
as “ mind,” “ perception,” and so on, and in 
enriching philosophic terminology with a 
mass of new verbal coinings. The result is, 
to say the least of it, trying. Thus, for 
example, we have the term “ reason” defined 
as “the faculty of judicial and vice-judicial 
question; of speculation, of judgment and vice- 
judgment.” Again, “concrete” is used as 
“the name of a complement of inabditive 
self-insufficients; that is, either a self-sufficient 
or an abditive self-insufficient.” As these 
definitions show, the writer is skilful in the 
invention of new terms and combinations of 
terms. Among other examples of such con- 
struction are “ thesic affection,” which seems 
to stand for a latent disposition to be knowing 
about a thing; “ vice-sensation,” which is 
very much the same thing as obscure or vague 
sensation; ‘‘subtle discrimination,” which 
seems to take the place of abstraction. The 
author shows a remarkable ingenuity in break- 
ing up familiar terms into subtle subdivisions. 
Thus, we have “judicial intuition” distin- 
guished from “non-judicial;” attributes 
divided into “ apparitional” and “ inappari- 
tional ;"” recognitions divided into “ recog- 
nitive identifications” and “ non-identific 
recognitions,” and so on. An _ excellent 
example of this fine discrimination is the 
distinction between hallucination and “ hal- 
lucinative sense-perception.”” The latter, 
we are told, is sense-perception differ- 
entiated by deceptiveness that tends to 
become soon obvious; while the former 
is “deceptive sensational discernment of 
which the deceptiveness tends to become 
soon obvious.” All this makes the book hard 
reading for the most patient of readers. The 
student of philosophy cannot part at once 
by a leap with all the traditions of his science. 


To find old familiar terms like “ mind,” 
‘‘ sensation,” and the rest used in a new, and 
what looks like a perfectly arbitrary, meaning 
is disheartening. No doubt it is necessary 
to fix with approximate precision the words 
which philosophy employs, and which, being a 
part of the language of the vulgar, are apt 
to acquire a looseness of connotation. But 
is every thinker at liberty to use words as he 
thinks best? On this point one cannot do 
better than refer the anonymous author to 
some sensible observations of one of the 
thinkers whom he discredits—namely, John 
Locke. In his chapter “Of the Abuse of 
Words” (Essay, book iii., chap. x.) he 
points out, in his customary clear and trench- 
ant manner, the results of ‘applying old 
words to new and unusual significations.” 
As to the new inventions, nobody can object 
to a new term if it is really needed, and a 
writer who adds to the permanent vocabulary 
of philosophy is doing her one of the greatest 
of services. But when we find them, as 
here, thrown in with lavish hand on almost 
every page, we naturally ask whether they 
are of real importance, and not rather the 
result of a fondness for what may be called 
verbal gymnastics. How much good, one 
asks, was done by most of Kant’s achieve- 
ments in philosophic terminology, isolated as 
they are from the general stream of philo- 
sophic thought, making the reading of his 
system a weariness to the flesh of the average 
student, and, at best, furnishing a fine sub- 
ject for the exercise of hermeneutical skill to 
expositors and critics ? 

A book with the characteristics just 
described is as difficult for the reviewer 
as for the reader. If there were some 
one idea developed throughout its pages, 
it might be possible to estimate its value. 
As it is, we can only judge of the plan 
of the work, so far as it can be said to 
have a plan, and of the manner of working 
out the details. The volume consists of three 
books, the firat of which is headed ‘* Recon- 
structive Definitions,” the second “ Reason- 
ing,” and the third “ Personal Agency de- 
pendent on Self-Denial.” But there seems 
little ground for this division. In book i, 
we have a chapter on Reason and another on 
Will, and books ii. and iii. are almost as 
full of reconstructive definitions as book i, 
So far as any leading thought can be ex- 
tracted, it would seem to be the sharp dis- 
crimination of free-will from the remaining 
mechanical processes of mind. There is 
nothing very new in this idea; but the author 
manages to give it a new. look by means of 
his remarkable phraseology. On the one 
hand, mind, in what may be called its natural 
condition, is a mere effect of cerebration. 
The writer gets at this conclusion not merely 
by physiological induction, but by showing 
that the conscious processes of thought and 
action presuppose unconscious mental activity. 
But, instead of following the mystical lead of 
Herr von Hartmann, and referring this un- 
conscious mentation to an occult spiritual 
principle, he straightway resolves it into 
cerebration. In so doing he surpasses the 
physiologists themselves in identifying mind 
and brain. Thus, he does not hesitate to talk 
about “the corporal part of the mind,’ and 








to affirm that “ bodily organs are constituents 


(not accessories) of the human mind.” The 
natural man is thus nothing but the product 
of brain-molecules. His behaviour * being 
caused by cerebration, and not voluntarily 
purposed, is impersonal.” “The unconscious 
force by which man is, for the most part, 
worked, besides excluding personality, dupes 
its subject.’” This reads like a bit of Schopen- 
hauer. On the other hand, the good man, 
denying natural inclination, and freely 
resolving to live according to “ wisdom” 
(which seems to be anything but prudence, 
however enlightened), instead of being the 
slave of cerebration, becomes its master. In 
this way we are saved from the crassest of 
materialisms. But how are we saved? By 
the “datum” of a soul which physiology has 
not yet disproved. The author sees the 
difficulty here, and courageously moves on to 
postulate a soul of a lower kind for all living 
things. “We may adopt the consistent 
hypothesis that certain atoms are qualified to 
be, in certain relations, subjects of the quality, 
life, and, in others, of both the quality, life, 
and that on which depends the occasional 
attribute, consciousness.” But this hardly 
explains how soul comes to be self-assertive 
and contemptuous of atoms in the act 
of “self-denial.” It looks as if the 
writer were here trying to build up his 
transcendental principle on a basis of pure 
naturalism. He admits, however, that the 
hypothesis is “ the reverse of prepossessing,” 
and “has nothing to recommend it but its 
consistency and the fact that it is the only 
visible plank within reach of the drowning 
datum, that animals and plants are durable 
things.” 

The first impression which this singular 
book makes on the mind is that the author 
has been straining after novelty, and, in 
default of new conceptions, has supplied new 
verbal constructions. A considerable number 
of his subtle definitions and distinctions, 
when their meaning can be made out at all, 
prove to be only a new and contorted way of 
expressing familiar ideas. As Gretchen said 
of Faust’s confession of faith, so say the 
orthodox, “nur mit ein bischen andern 
Worten.” There is much in this book to 
suggest that philosophy may be reaching the 
stage at which, according to a well-known 
novelist, the art of fiction now finds itself. 
New ideas being out of the question the 
thing with which writers have to concern 
themselves is not what to say, but how to say 
it. Yet this first impression is far from 
doing justice to the book. Its matter, as 
well as its manner, is decidedly original. 
In some cases, indeed, it is too original, 
as when comparison is said to be con- 
cerned with the detection of contrast, an 
idea in distinct contradiction not only to the 
previous philosophic use of the word, but to 
its every-day use and its etymology. But 
the originality is not always thus paradoxical. 
It is often suggestive and instructive, The 
book has its good points. In spite of its 
formlessness, its thorny language, its hair- 
splittings, and, worse than all, its pretentious- 
ness, it contains a number of acute and 
valuable observations. The author has suc- 
ceeded to a large extent in making out that 
many of our mental processes are more subtle 
and complex than philosophers appear to 
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assume. He is particularly happy now and 
in in showing how the conscious operation§’ 
of thought and volition are the last stage of 
processes which to a large extent lie outside 
the boundaries of clear consciousness. In 
this respect the writer supplements the im- 
ortant line of psychological reflection opened 
up by the late Mr. Cyples in his comprehensive 
treatise, The Process of Human Experience 
—a work, by-the-by, which failed to com- 
mand the attention it deserved, owing prob- 
ably to its difficult style. For example, the 
author argues well against the common theory 
that children go through a conscious process 
of inference in making out the meaning of the 
expression of others’ feelings. 
“No such natural language had previously 
obtained in the infant, so that he could not 
know, by experience of anything occurring in 
himself, of the connexion of its sign with such 
or such emotions, nor therefore that the signs 
exhibited by the mother resemble signs that 
had obtained in himself” (pp. 128, 129). 
Again, he shows that general notions may 
arise without any conscious process of com- 
parison and abstraction by what he calls the 
latent fecundation of the unitive likeness in 
receptions of individuals. But this idea has 
Son made familiar to English readers by the 
speculations of Mr. F. Galton, and has long 
been current in German psychology. The 
whole account of judgment (that much- 
abused word) and reasoning is fresh and 
suggestive, though some of the new distinc- 
tions introduced seem to be anything but 
improvements. Enough has been said, per- 
haps, to show that the writer has a certain 
acuteness of psychological vision. His eye 
fastens on out-of-the-way, neglected aspects 
of mental activity, unexplored nooks and 
corners of consciousness. If he follows out 
this line of research he will do good service, 
provided he complies with one or two pretty 
obvious conditions of success. Let him try 
to follow the precedent of the best English 
philosophers, Locke, Hume, Berkeley, and Mill, 
and study simplicity and intelligibility of 
language ; and let him be more merciful to 
his unfortunate predecessors, bearing in mind 
that our thinking can never overtake the 
complexity of things; that psychology, if it 
is to be a science at all, must seize general 
aspects of mind, and not concern itself with 
tracing out the endless modifications of these 
in our concrete mental life. James Sutty. 








RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
STUDY OF JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS 
IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


AFTER some inevitable delay, the third part of 
J. H. Lipsius’ edition of Meier and Schoemann’s 
Attischer Process has now been published. The 
whole work is to be completed in eight parts. 
This standard work first appeared in 1824, and 
had become exceedingly rare. Students of 
Greek are therefore under great obligations to 
Messrs. Calvary for bringing out a new edition, 
and especially for having secured as editor 
Lipsius, to whom the task of re-editing his book 
was oe by Schoemann himself. In this 
hew edition obsolete opinions have been re- 
placed by the views now held by scholars; the 
extensive literature on Greek law, scattered 

hrough books, periodicals, “ programs,” and 
dissertations, has been collected and sifted ; and 
many yalyable additions haye been made by 





Lipsius himself. Of especial value is his addi- 
tion to the Introduction, in which he surveys 
and criticises the views of Grote, Schoemann, 
and later writers on the question of the establish. 
ment of the dicasteries. 

There is at present much activity in this 
branch of study in Germany. Messrs. Weid- 
mann and Sons announce a new edition, also 
by Lipsius, of Schoemann’s Griechische Alter- 
thiimer ; and of the new edition of Hermann’s 
Lehrbuch der ischen Antiquitiiten, one 
volume (the fourth, containing “ Private Anti- 
quities ”) is already out. The first edition of the 
“Private Antiquities” was published in 1851; 
the second, by K. B. Stark (1870), had grown 
already from 360 to 595 es; while in 
the edition before us, by H. Bluemner, the 
learned editor of Lessing’s Laocoon and other 
works, three of the four subdivisions of the 
second edition (the fourth is to form part of 
vol. i.) fill 516 pages, as against 452 in the 
second ; and to these we must add the very com- 
plete and useful Indices, covering forty pages. 
As regards the arrangement of this new edition, 
every reader will welcome the alteration by 
which the notes are placed immediately under 
the text, and not added at the end of each 
paragraph. 

By the help of such works as these we may 
hope that more correct information on points of 
Attic law will soon find its way into certain 
English editions, some of which are still rather 
weak in this respect. H.g., Mr. Shuckburgh, on 
p. 370 of his Lysias, gives ‘‘ the oath taken by 
the Athenian dicasts. Preserved in Demosth. 
746;” and yet Westermann (De jurisjurandi 
judicum Athen. formula quae exstat in Lem. Or. 
in Timoer., 1859) and pat Hermes, xiii. 
452-66) have clearly shown that this cannot be 
regarded as the genuine oath, the former sum- 
ming up his careful investigation as follows :— 
‘*Ea formula non solum contineri nonnulla quae 
ab ipsa re aliena esse videantur, verum etiam non 
contineri omnia in quae judices Athenienses 
jurasse aliunde compertum habeamus, practerea- 
que ipsam etiam orationem non esse talem quae 
recte ubique procedere ac foro Attico prorsus con- 
venire dici queat.’’ 


Eventhe new edition of Liddell and Scott’s Lexi- 
con (a work which in other respects is facile prin- 
ceps among Greek dictionaries, especially with 
the many additions and corrections of this eighth 
edition) does not in the law terms reach the 
general standard of excellence as regards com- 
pleteness and accuracy. Let us take the article 
cvvd.xos, which we are informed in the Preface 
has been rewritten. The ctvd.xo: mentioned by 
Demosth. 23, 206, were not chosen to defend 
the interests of the tribes, but of fellow-tribes- 
men (¢f. Andoc. 1, 150, and Hyp. pro Eua., 
c. 26) ; here might have been added hi I. A. iii. 
No. 23 (cbvdixor of the members of an épavos), &c. 
The sentence ‘similar officers are found at 
Delphi, Dem. 271, 22, cf. 272, 7,” should 
not have been repeated from the seventh edi- 
tion, especially as, a line above, the correct 
explanation of this passage is given. Then the 
article says—‘‘ legal advocates are generall 
called cuvfyop: or (in cases of eivayyeAla) pone 
yopo ;” but, in the decree of the Senate regulat- 
ing the prosecution of Antiphon, &c. (Ps. Plut. 
p. 833 KE), the term cvvfyopa is distinctly used. 
Under eicayyeAla, only cvvtyyopo: are mentioned. 
In other respects, however, this article is not 
complete: ¢.g., no mention is made of the 
eisangeliae under the decree quoted by Boeckh, 
Seeurkunden, p. 540, cf. (Demosth.) 47, 41 foll., 
&c. Under ’Ararovpia, we learn that ‘‘on the 
third day the grown-up youths were enrolled 
among the ¢pdrepes;” while under Kovpearis it 
is said ‘‘ that on that day the sons of Athenian 
citizens were introduced, at three or four years of 
age, among the ¢pdrepes.” Under cicaywyeis, no 
mention is made of the special magistrate of that 
name, C, J. 4,i. No. 37, and Koehler, Z, Geach. d, 





delisch- att. Bundes, p. 68; the ovadrcyeis rod Shuor 
are not distinguished from the special evAdoyeis, 
Lex. Seguer. 304, and Schoell, Quaest. — 
Attici, p. 8 foll. The ipo: are descri as 
** pebbles used in voting,” and it is said “the 
pebbles of condemnation or acquittal were 
sometimes distinguished by being respectively 
bored or whole, &c. ;” while the yoo: found bear 
out the description given of them by -_ 
cration, who quotes from Aristotle—viz., that 
they were of metal, and that the tube (abalcxos) 
running through the centre was either hollow 
or full (¢f. Povedwovdos in ’Apx. ’Epnu., 1862, p. 
305; Wachsmuth, Archaeol. Anz., 1861, p. 223 ; 
and W. Vischer, Epigr. und archaeol. inig- 
keiten, p. 16, 1871). In this connexion H. 
Sauppe’s latest essay may be mentioned, De 
Athen, ratione suffragia in iudiciis ferendi. He 
maintains (against Scott and Ross) that the 
dicasts voted secretly even before Eucleides ; but 
how this could be effected by the position of the 
two urns (the dicasts having one psephus each) 
he does not explain. Would it not be simpler 
to confine the method of voting described by 
Phrynichus in his Muses to the Areiopagus, to 
accept the scholiast’s interpretation of Arist. 
Vesp., 981, rnvd) AaBay thy Yio : Thy rerpurnuéyvny 
air@ delxvvcr y., and thence to suppose that even 
before Eucleides each dicast had two psephi ? 
In the description of the urns Sauppe might 
have mentioned also that a rim ran round the 
top Gore émoxoreiv, Lex. Rhet. Cantabr., 8.v. 
xnuds, so that, when a dicast held the tube of the 

ephus with his thumb and second finger, and, 
owering it within the rim, pushed it with his 
first finger through the opening filed through 
the lid, no one could see whether he had voted 
with the full or the hollow one (cf. Ariat. Vesp. 
94 and schol.). 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COMPLEMENTARY LETTERS OF THE GREEK 
ALPHABET. 
Settrington: April 14, 1883. 

I shall be happy to consider M. Clermont- 
Ganneau’s arguments when he produces them. 
Meanwhile, I must take exception to the crucial 
instances which he adduces to prove the possi- 
bility of radical changes in the phonetic powers 
of alphabetic symbols. It is true that the x 
denoted x in the Eastern alphabet and { in the 
Western, but the identity of form is purely 
accidental, the pedigree of the Eastern letter 
being wholly different from that of the Western 
symbol. Thesame isthe case with ¥Y. Identity 
of form does not establish identity of origin, 
the assimilation of the forms of unrelated letters 
being one of the commonest phenomena in 
alphabetic history. The Arabic alphabet 
supplies several striking instances; but, con- 
fining ourselves to the Greek, we find that 
M represented s at Corinth and m at Athens, 
h stood for g at Argos and for / at Corinth ; while 
P had the value of r in the East and of p in 
the West, just as x denoted /h in the one 
region and x in the other. In all these cases 
the forms happen to be identical, but the letters 
are enechaiel. : 

If M. Clermont-Ganneau wants to prove his 
thesis he must show how the action of natural 
laws could have brought about such revolution- 
ary changes as he suggests. The fiat of an 
alphabetic lawgiver cannot be ——— as & 
sufficient cause. Isaac TaYLor. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


WE understand that Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
will shortly publish, under the title of The Field 
of Disease, Dr. B. W. Bichardson’s long-ex- 
pected work on subjects relating to preventive 
medicine. It will include 4 history of the 
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phenomena, causes, and prevention of the 
diseases affecting mankind. 


Messrs. CAssELL, PerTEeR, GALPIN AND Co. 
have arranged to publish a new work, entitled 
The Fisheries of the World: being an Illustrated 
and Descriptive Record of the International 
Fisheries Exhibition. The work will be issued 
in serial form ; and part i. will be ready next 
month. 


Wirx the commencement, in May, of its next 
volume, the Journal of Forestry, of which Mr. 
F. G. Heath is editor, will be enlarged in size 
and still further popularised. Atthe same time, 
it will change its name to Forestry: a Magazine 
for the Country. The May part will include a 
descriptive article by Mr. Richard Jefferies, 
entitled “‘The Oontents of Ten Acres;’’ and 
‘‘A Forgotten President of Agriculture,” by 
Mr. B. A. Kinglake, 


THe Davis Lectures for 1883 will be given in 
the lecture-room in the Zoological iety’s 
Gardens, in the Regent’s Park, on Thursdays, 
at 5 p.m., as follows:—June 7, ‘‘ Ungulate 
Mammals,” by Prof. Flower; June 14, “ Our 
Snakes and Lizards,” by Prof. Mivart; June 
21, ‘‘The Lamprey and its Kindred,” by Prof. 
Parker; June 28, ‘‘ Birds and Lighthouses,” 
by Mr. J. E. Harting; July 5, “The Niger 
und its Animals,” by Mr. W. A. Forbes; July 
12, “South American Birds,” by Mr. P. L. 
Sclater; July 19, ‘‘ The Siberian Tundra,” by 
Mr. Henry Seebohm. These lectures are free 
to fellows of the society and their friends, and 
to other visitors to the gardens. 


Ar the second meeting of the recently founded 
Edinburgh Mathematical Society, held on April 
13, a paper was read by the president, Mr. 
Mackay, on “ The Triangle and its Six Scribed 
Circles.” 

Dr. Girrert, of Breslau, at the advanced 
age of eighty-two, has just issued a valuable 
monograph, forming part of a great work to 
be entitled Die Flora des Bernsteins. The 
study of the trees which formed the amber 
forests of North Germany in the Miocene 
period has engaged Dr. Gippert’s attention 
since the year 1837, and has po the subject 
of frequent communications from his pen. The 
present monograph is devoted to a description 
of the conifers in the amber-flora. In the 
production of this work Dr. Gippert has been 
associated with his friend, the late Dr. Menge, 
of Danzig, whose remarkable collection of 
organic remains in amber has found an appro- 
priate home in the museum recently founded 
in his native town. The work has been brought 
out by the Natural History Society of Danzig, 
and is embellished with numerous coloured 
engrayings and a portrait of Dr. Menge. 


WE have received Uniplanar Kinematics of 
Solids and Fluids, with Applications to the 
Distribution and Flow of Electricity, by George 
M. Minchin (Oxford: Olarendon Press); 
Elementary Meteorology, by Robert H. Scott, 
with numerous [Illustrations (Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Oo.); Physical Optics, by R. T. 
Glazebrook (Longmans) ; The Intermediate Text- 
Book of Physical Science, by F. H. Bowman, 
Illustrated (Oassell, Petter, Galpin and Co.) ; 
Heroes of Science—Astronomers, by E. J. 0 
Morton (8. P.O. K.); Micro-Photography, in- 
cluding a Description of the Wet Collodion and 
Gelatino-Bromide Processes, by A. Cowley 
Malley (H. K. Lewis); Hydrostatics; or, 
Theoretical Mechanics, Part II., with numerous 
Illustrations, by J. T. Bottomley —s! 
Transit Tables for 1883, Computed from the 
** Nautical Almanac” for Popular Use, by 
Latimer Olark (Alfred J. Frost); Details of 
Machinery, comprising Instructions for the 
Execution of Various Works in Iron, by Francis 
Oampin (Orosby Lockwood) ; Health in Schools 
(David Bogue); &c., &e, 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Council of University Oollege, London, 
has made the following appointments of lec- 
turers on the vernacular languages of India :— 
Hindustani, Mr. A. H. Keane; Bengali, Mr. 
James F. Blumhardt; Hindi, Col. Woodford 
Wright Sherlock ; Tamil and Telugu, Mr. P. Y. 
Ramaswami Raju; Gujerati, Mr. Mancherja 
M. Bhownaggree; Burmese, Mr. J. George 
Scott. For Marathi no lecturer has yet been 
appointed. 


Pror. Wricut will give two courses of 
lectures this term at Cambridge—on ‘The 
Alfiyah of Ibn Malik,” and on “Selections 
from the Hamdsah ;” and also a third course, 
on “The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite,” which 
he has himself edited. 


THE volume completing Mr. O. A. M. Fen- 
nell’s edition of Pindar will be published im- 
mediately by the Cambridge University Press. 
It contains the Nemean and Isthmian Odes 
(with Introductions, Analyses, and Comment- 
ary); all the fragments (with references and 
occasional notes) except a few ¢f dthAwy «idav 
of no literary interest; introductory essays on 
the pentathlon and on the causal middle ; Greek 
and English Indexes to the notes of the whole 
edition; and a list of the classical quotations 
and references given in the volume. The 
Preface contains some new points of chronology, 
which were worked out too late for insertion in 
their proper places, and a brief account of recent 
Pindaric literature. 


Tue Rev. John Davies is writing a series of 
apers on ‘‘Celtic Elements in Lancashire 
ialect ” for the Archaeologia Cambrensis. 


At the annual meeting of the Association 
pour l’Encouragement des Etudes grecques en 
France, an address was delivered by the retiring 
president, M. E. Miller; and prizes were 
awarded to M.%Couat for his Poésie alexandrine, 
to M. Oroiset for his essay on Lucian, to Prof. 
Contos, of Athens, for his Philological Observa- 
tions on Modern Greek, and to M. Legrand for 
the three ,volumes of his Bibliothéque grecque 
moderne. 


Pror. J. H. Gatiée, of Utrecht, has printed 
a list of (Dutch) Saxon words, mainly from the 
‘*Graafschap” and Twenthe, as nucleus for 
a full dictionary of this interesting folk-speech. 
It contains nearly two thousand entries, and, 
besides its purely philological value, furnishes 
several odds and ends of folk-lore. Here is a 
curious instance of assimilation :—‘‘Gart Jan 
Peter (i.e., Gerrit or Gerard John Peter), a 
nickname for a gamekeeper, which arose in the 
French period, out of a corruption of garde 
champétre, and is now applied to the mayor’s 
servant.” Here is a charm which is used when 
@ person suffering from a fever (kolde) binds a 
wisp of straw round a tree :— 
** Olde marolde! (?) 

Tk hebbe de kolde 

Ik hebbe ze now 

Ik géve ze ow 

Ik bindem hier neer 

Ik kriegem neet weer.”’ 


And here is the rhyme sung by the Broeds- 
meugers, or persons employed to invite the 
guests to a wedding :— 
** Goen dag 

Daor stao ’k op minen staf 

En weet neet wat ik zeggen mag. 

Now hek mij weer bedach 

En weet ik wat ik zeggen mag. 

Hier stiiiirt ons Gart-Jan Vente als briigom 

En Mientjen Elschot as de broed, 

En die neuget [invite] ow der oet. 

Margen vrog om tien uur, 

Op en tonne bier, tiene, twalevene 

Op en anker win, vif, zesse, 

En en wanne [corn-sieve] vol rozinen 

Dé zult bij Venterboer yerschinen 

Met de hoesgezetten 





En nums [nobody] vergetten. 

Vrog kommen en late bliyen, 

Anders kuwwij ’t neet op krigen. 

Lustig ezongen, vrélik esprongen, 

Springen mit de beide beene. 

En wat ik nog hebbe vergetten 

Zult ow de Briigom en de Broed verbetten 

Hoj mij elk now wal verstaon 

Dan laot de flesche um de taofel gaon.”” 
The broedsneugers are dressed in their Sunday- 
best, their Kistentiiy, or “ Kist-cla2s,” to use a 
Scotch translation. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Socrety or AntiquariEes.—(Thursday, April 12.) 
Tue Eart or Carnarvon, President, in the Chair. 
—NMr. Peacock read some extracts from Visitation 
books of the diocese of Lincoln of various dates 
from the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries. 
The subjects referred to were the withholding of 
tithes and dues from churches, the use of charms 
for finding hidden treasure and other purposes, 
and heretical opinions. In one paper, an account 
is given of a vision by the Abbot of Sawtrey of 
Heaven and the Day of Judgment, in which he 
asserts that he believes the Host to be the body and 
blood of Christ in the centre, with a margin of 
bread round it. One merchant, who is accused of 
heresy, describes the mode of worship as adopted 
by the Reformers in Bremen.—Mr. Middleton 
exhibited a sixteenth-century Chinese porcelain 
figure of the Madonna and Child, doubtless made 
for Jesuit missionaries, and copied from a 
mediaeval ivory carving. Figures of the same 
type are sometimes used in joss houses to represent 

a Chinese goddess. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a yisit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents,— 
Guo. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge, 








Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture. By 
Matthew Holbeche Bloxam. Eleventh 
Edition. (Bell.) 


No other work on English church architecture 
during the last half-century has probably been 
so much read and of such widespread use to 
successive generations of students as Mr. 
Bloxam’s modest little volume first published 
in 1829. The enlarged and long-expected 
edition of this work will no doubt be gladly 
received by those who are at all interested in 
the subject. The first volume contains most 
of the matter published before—the descrip- 
tion, that is, of the various English styles 
and the architectural characteristics of the 
churches ; while the second and third volumes 
are devoted to their monuments and fittings, 
and give a great deal of interesting information 
about the ritual, the vestments, and the various 
observances connected with the thoughts and 
life of the people who used the churches. 
Many years of experience and constant per- 
sonal observation have enabled Mr. Bloxam 
to amass an immense number of facts, and the 
result of this personal study of the buildiags 
is given in a well-arranged and compact form. 
To the interesting description of early sculpture 
in English churches I may add one which 
appears to be at least a century older than 
the twelfth-century York relief of the Virgin 
and Child mentioned (vol. ii., p. 57) as the 
most ancient piece of sculpture known to the 
author. It is a slab of stone, about two feet 
square, carved in low relief with the same 
subject as the York one. The Virgin, in 
ample robe and hood, is seated with the 
Infant on her knee. The Child holds a book 
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in his left hand, the right being raised in 
benediction. The head of the Infant Christ is 
nimbed, but that of the Virgin is without a 
nimbus ; above is incised the word MARIA. 
Judging from the stiff Byzantine-like folds of 
the drapery and the early form of the letters 
of the inscription, the work appears to be 
pre-Norman in date, and cannot in any 
case be later than the eleventh century. 
This curious bas-relief is built into the 
external face of the Norman south aisle of 
Inglesham Church, Oxfordshire, and probably 
belonged to an earlier Saxon church on the 
same site. 

The large portion of the work devoted to 
vestments and sepulchral effigies is, for the 
most part, very ably and carefully written. 
Some points, however, call for remark. In 
discussing the curious fourteenth-century 
efigy of a deacon from Furness Abbey 
(vol. iii., p. 62), vested in an alb without a 
dalmatic, Mr. Bloxam fails to notice the real 
reason of this absence of the dalmatic ; which 
is simply because the deacon was a Cistercian, 
and was naturally vested according to the 
rules of his Order. It may, I think, also be 
questioned whether the strange monument 
described, vol. iii., p. 65, with carved reliefs 
of a bell, candlestick, and chalice with 
the Host, can be other than that of a 
priest. Hf. the sculptured chalice were 
that used for the wnconsecrated wine, which 
was given to the laity, it would hardly have 
the wafer shown in it. Again, the effigy, 
vol. ii, p. 284, called by Mr. Bloxam that of 
a Cistercian abbot, has neither crozier nor 
mitre to indicate the rank of abbot. Through- 
out the volumes the word crozier is used for 
the archbishop’s cross, whereas the old fashion 
of applying the word to the bishop’s or abbot’s 
pastoral staff is really the more correct use of 
the term—crozier being connected with the 
French crosse, a crook, and not with either 
croiz or cross. The notices given of dedica- 
tory inscriptions are specially interesting, but 
with regard to consecration crosses the author 
speaks of them (vol. ii., p. 155) as if they were 
only found on the outside of churches. Whereas 
of the crosses, twelve outside and twelve 
inside, carved or painted in every church at 
its consecration, there still exist far more ex- 
amples of the internal set than of those outside. 
With regard to the date of the introduction 
of the “ Perpendicular ”’ style, Mr. Bloxam 
says: “We find traces of it in buildings 
erected at the close of the reign of Edward 
ILI. (circa 1375).” This is rather too late 
for the first beginnings of the style ; there is 
distinct Perpendicular work in part of the 
choir of Gloucester Cathedral, executed as 
early as 1336, 

In a work containing so much that is 
valuable it seems ungracious to find fault, 
but one cannot avoid protesting against the 
whole chapter on the arrangement of monastic 
buildings. The plan of Kirkstall given as a 
typical example of a Cistercian Abbey (vol. 
ii., p. 808) has its various parts attributed in 
many cases to quite wrong uses. The buttery 
Is called “the common room,” the cellarium 
“the ambulatory under the dormitory ”— 
the dormitory really being in its usual place 
on the upper floor of the great range of 
buildings east of the cloister. The chief 
necessarium is named the infirmary, and the 


real infirmary is called the guest house. 
Writers on monastic arrangement often 
ignore the fact that the distribution and 
positions of the various parts of a monas- 
tery were regulated by the simplest and 
most practical rules of common-sense. The 
guests and the conversi,' or lay-brethren, 
occupied the western side of the cloister 
because that was the side towards the outer 
world. The dormitory was put on the east, 
and the infirmary still farther east, simply to 
be towards the centre of the monastery and as 
far as possible from the main entrance, for the 
sake of quietness for sleeping or sick monks. 
And in like manner the other rooms were 
arranged according to the practical conveni- 
ence of the monks and their dependents. In 
cases where this plan was reversed, as at Dur- 
ham and Worcester, the reason simply is that, 
owing to peculiarities of the site, the main 
approach was from the east, instead of being, 
as in most cases, from the west, and therefore 
the plan is turned round as regards points of 
the compass. The “parlour” of a monastery 
had no necessary connexion with a mortuary 
chamber, as Mr. Bloxam appears to think. 
As at Westminster, the “parlour” in a 
Benedictine house was only a part of the 
passage from the cloister to the outside, used 
for this purpose because there strangers could 
meet and speak with any monk without being 
admitted into the interior of the monastery, 
and without, on the other hand, taking the 
monk away from his cloister. It is much 
to be wished that in a future edition Mr. 
Bloxam will revise what he has written on 
this subject, and that he will avail himself 
of the valuable papers written by Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite on the Cistercian, Benedictine, 
and other monastic plans. 

Mr. Bloxam’s third or companion volume 
contains, in addition to the general treatise on 
vestments and monuments, a very valuable 
account of the changes introduced by the 
Reformation into churches and their fittings 
and ritual. A great mass of the most varied 
and well-selected information on this subject 
is given, tracing the various stages in the 
action of the anti-Catholic party, who at first 
specially authorised the cross and candlesticks 
on the altar, most of the images, and pictures, 
and even the lights on the rood-beam ; while 
later on some of them got so far in their 
hatred of all objects associated with the Old 
Faith as to attempt the destruction even of 
stone fonts, and the substitution of brass 
basins for baptism. 

All three volumes are illustrated with many 
wood-cuts, well drawn and excellently cut, 
mostly the work of the late Mr. Jewitt, who, 
in this style of delicate and accurate repre- 
sentations of architectural and kindred subjects, 
was quite unrivalled. A number of acenes of 
ritual from illuminated MSS. have been added 
to this edition, mostly from MSS. in the 
Bodleian ; they are of great value in illustra- 
ting the author’s remarks on the various 
ceremonies of the church. No less valuable 
are the many extracts from contemporary 
documents, especially those relating to the 
religious struggles and controversies during 
the sixteenth century. 

In spite of some drawbacks, the whole work 
is a very valuable one, and shows on the part 








and minute study very rare in these days of 
rapid book-making. 
J. Hewny Mippierox. 








THE CHRISTIAN ART REVIEW. 


THis square and substantial quarterly (Revue 
de V Art chrétien; Lille), though iliar in 
appearance, is not new; it is simply put into a 
new shape. To afford more convenient space 
for illustration, the page, in this new series, has 
been enlarged from octavo to quarto, and cer- 
tain slight changes are proposed in the character 
of the subjects. But, on the whole, the new 
departure leaves the work much the same 
as the original Revue, started by M. l'abbé 
Corblet in 1857 as a monthly journal for such 
readers as cared for religious archaeology. 
It was addressed to ‘‘clergymen, architects, 
sculptors, painters, and all Christian artists,” 
and was to embrace archaeology—classic, ecclesi- 
astical, liturgical, and so forth, and to include 
‘* Mélanges,” anda chronicle of matters more 
or less relevant to the title, together with a 
bibliography of such new works as were likely 
to prove interesting to readers of the Revue. 
There was a goodly array of collaborateurs ; 
and the journal, from an antiquarian point of 
view, was for many years interesting, useful, 
and, it may be said, successful. The first series 
reached seventeen volumes. In 1874 began a 
second series, which seems to differ very little 
from the first, except that photographs be- 
come numerous, in addition to the wood- 
engravings, and the material generally grows 
somewhat drier and attaches itself more and 
more to church furniture. It appears the dry- 
ness became, in the publisher’s sense, unprofit- 
able, for with the beginning of the present year 
it was thought desirable to commence a third 
series on anew plan. The chief object of the 
change of form has been already mentioned. 
It must be confessed, however, that it is not 
altogether eatisfactory ; there is a hard, crude 
look about the embellishment of the cover which 
still shows a lurking proclivity for ecclesiastical 
metal-work. The printing, in two columns, 
surrounded by red lines, is clear and very read- 
able, and the paper is of a pleasant tint. The 
number contains 133 printed pages, and is 
illustrated with autotypes and wood-cuts. _ 

The first paper is a long and minute descrip- 
tion of the bronze gates at Benevento—gates 
somewhat of the same character as those of the 
Baptistery at Florence, but earlier and much 
ruder. They contain scenes from the life of 
Christ, &c., and were executed in 1160 by 
Oderisio Berardi, a Beneventine. The learned 
author of this most elaborate article occupies 
no less than fifty-three pages. Then comes an 
ante | paper on the ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelites,” 
followed by another on ‘The Treasures of 
Christian Art in England,” by our countryman, 
Mr. W. H. James Weale, characterised by 
intimate Eaboraig and sound criticism, and 
imparting several new and important par- 
ticulars respecting Jean van Eyck and the three 
veritable pictures by him in the National 
Gallery. The paper is illustrated with wood-cuts 
of the signatures on the paintings. Several 
other topics, chiefly relating to ecclesiastioal art, 
are then discussed, followed by a very full and 

leasant account of the excursion of the Gild of 
Re. Thomas and St. John from Belgium to 
England ir. August 1882. It is given in the 
form of a diary, and contains information 
about historical sites and edifices in this 
country that would be new to many an English 
reader. 

Useful features in the journal are the notes 
and paragraphs forming the artistic chronicle, 
the news about learned societies, and the 
bibliography. These portions also are illus- 





of the author an amount of patient research 
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hhotos and wood-cuts, chromo-lithographs shall 
given as the occasion may require. 

Such are the character, objects, and contents 
of the Revue. Its enlarged form may be a 
convenience with regard to plates and illustra- 
tions; some readers may think it decidedly 
otherwise for the hand, being accustomed to the 
old octavo form. Nevertheless, there is plenty 
for the money ; and for those who desire to be 
kept au courant of what is going on in art and 
archaeology abroad, and particularly in art- 
loving Belgium, it will no doubt form a yery 
acceptable addition to the library. 

Joun W. BRADLEY. 








EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF 
MR. GEORGE TINWORTH. 


Tue works of Mr. George Tinworth are quite 
remarkable enough to justify this exhibition. 
They are by themselves. The artist, so far as I 
can see, has not attempted to imitate anybody. 
His work is the pure expression of himself, and 
full of individuality. It shows a restless and 
vigorous imagination more robust than fastidi- 
ous, giving palpable form to its conceptions of 
the manner in which the events of Bible history 
took place. Such work as this is to be prized 
for its genuineness of feeling, its simple and 
direct’ force, its spontaneity and sincerity. 
Whether we adopt or not the rendering of the 
subject, such work is alive, and would, for the 
sake of the artist alone, be abundant in human 
interest. To criticise this exhibition from a 
purely artistic point of yiew would be unjust 
and narrow-minded. 

The catalogue contains but sixty-eight 
numbers, but, as under some of the numbers 
are included a good many small works (in one 
case a8 Many as ae the display is a con- 
siderable one, the parcels varying reatly both 
in size and subject. Examples of Mr. Tinworth’s 
skill asadesignerand decorator of pottery are also 
shown, £0 that the representation of the artist 
is almost complete. e could have wished to 
see here his ‘‘ Adam and Eve,” the solitary 
iustance in which he has attempted a nude 
female figure, and the ‘‘ The City of Refuge,” 
a panel in which the fire of his imagination is 
at its hottest and brightest; but there is more 
than enough to display to full advantage his 
two peculiar gifts as a designer—his strong 
dramatic conception and his exuberant if 
homely imagination. 

Of his most ambitious work we have, besides 
the sketch of the reredos in York Minster 
and the two large reliefs exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1880 and 1881 (‘*Going to Cal- 
vary” and “Entry into Jerusalem”), two 
works on a still larger scale, ‘‘ Preparing for 
the Crucifixion” and ‘‘The Release of Barab- 
bas.” One, at least, of these, the “ Barabbas,” 
is an enlargement of an earlier study, for it was 
upon this design that Mr. Ruskin made eloquent 
comment in 1875. “And,” he wrote, in his 
notes on the Academy for that year, ‘‘ after all 
the labours of past art on the life of Christ, 
here is an English workman fastening, with 
more decision than I recollect in any of them, 
on the gist of the sin of the Jews and their 
rulers in the choice of Barabbas, and making 
the physical fact of contrast between the man 
relea and the man condemned.” It is 
just this faculty of ‘‘ fastening on the gist of 
things,” and presenting the scenes of Bible 
history as seen by the light of his vivid and 
vigorous imagination, that constitutes Mr. Tin- 
worth’s strength. Many of such scenes he has 
conceived in a way that no other artist has. 
Among all the thousand representations of that 
moment in the Last Supper when the disciples 
ask, ‘‘ Is it 1?” I know of none so passionate as 
Mr. Tinworth’s. Every disciple risen to 
his feet except Judas, whose isolation is still 
further marked by his back being turned ypon 





the rest. In the “Agony in the Garden,” the 
prostrate figure of the comforting angel, as 
though his comfort consisted not in addressing 
words of cheer, but in descending with Christ 
into the very gulf of his grief, is a new and 
noble conception. Some other instances might 
be given in which Mr. Tinworth has invested 
old and oft-depicted subjects with new meaning 
and vitality of a highly spiritual quality. 
These instances, however, occur mainly in his 
smaller work, where the unsuitability of his 
means of expression is less apparent, and his 
main subject is unencumbered by the exuber- 
ance of his invention. 

In this invention, however, overrunning and 
obscuring, as it often does, the more important 
features of his designs, there is an ample and 
interesting field of study. We may wish that 
his sense of artistic proprieties were more active, 
and deplore his want of that reticence without 
which there must be waste of power, but we 
can nevertheless enjoy his strong and varied 
perception of human character, the ingenuity 
of his combinations, and his homely humour— 
a humour mainly unconscious, it may be, as to 
its mirth-giving quality, being used rather with 
the intent of completing the human gamut of 
his scenes, and intensifying the pathos of them 
by contrast. The curiosity with which the 
soldiers and bystanders are examining the dead 
body of the child in the ‘‘ Judgment of Solomon,” 
the interest of the old men in the “ Adoration 
of the Magi”—an interest not in the Holy 
Family, but in the treasures of art that the 
kings are bringing—the action of the soldier 
who has pricked his finger in weaving the Crown 
of Thorns, the children who are examining 
Peter’s fish in the hope of finding another coin 
inside its mouth, are all examples of a humour 
which is Hogarthian in its quality. At other 
times Mr. Tinworth’s invention seems simply 
to run over, as where, not content with 
showing us the shepherds or the magi in 
the inn, he must tell us what other visitors 
are doing—the men outside feeding their 
camels and themselves, or another mother 
suckling her undivine child in a separate room. 
The exhibition leaves, altogether, a sense of 
very varied and unusual power, not a little 
hampered in its exercise by the choice of its 
means of expression. 

Cosmo MonxKHOUSE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FRESCOES AT ASSISI. 
Kensington: April 13, 1883. 

An eye-witness at Assisi has, since my letter 
of March 14, furnished some further facts as to 
the destruction of the frescoes ascribed to 
Cimabue in the Upper Church of St. Francis. 
It appears that Sig. Cavalcaselle received, from 
a well-qualified artist, due warning that the 
restorative processes he was applying would ac- 
celerate the ruin of the wall-paintings instead of 
saving them. This prophecy has, unfortunately, 
proved only too true. The charge made is that 
the frescoes by Cimabue have gone entirely to 
destruction in consequence of the iil judged 
restorations. 

While the Church of St. Francis was in 
course of reparation in 1874, I took notes of the 
condition of the pictures. Also accurate out- 
lines of the compositions had been made by 
other hands, and still exist. A comparison of 
these records with the present denuded walls 
will prove precisely the character and extent of 
the injuries sustained. I appeal to all travellers 
to observe and report on the state of decay in 
which they find the frescoes at Assisi or else- 
where. 

_I write under a sense of the gravity of the 
situation. The wall-paintings at Assisi embody 
neatly four centuries of art Bistory. Through- 





out Umbria churches and monasteries abound 
in like historic treasures. Indeed, as is well 
known, the whole peninsula from Lombardy to 
Naples is one store-house of the ancient art of 
mural decoration. The cause for alarm is this. 
The Government of united Italy, having taken 

ion of church properties and national 
monuments, is busy on their restoration ; the 
experts employed show more zeal than dis- 
cretion ; are “refreshed” by some 
secret process, and the remedy proves more 
fatal than the disease, It would seem too late 
to save Assisi, and, unless timely outcry be 
raised, other towns will share like disaster. 

J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 








THE SITE OF ZAMA. 
Tettenhall Cees, Wolverhampton : 
April 14, 1883, 


It may interest your readers to learn that 
a discovery was made a few weeks ago which 
may enable us to determine the long-sought- 
for site of Zama. A young Frenchman, travel- 
ling in Tunis for the purpose of scientific 
exploration, had the good fortune to find, near 
the village of Si Amor Jedidi, about sixty 
kilométres south-east of Kef, a large stone, 
bearing the following inscription :— 

PLVTONI* REG’ MAG’ SACR* 
(The lower part of the P and E which I have 
italicised are not very legible.) 
C* EGNATIVS -SATVRNINVS * PRAESVVIVS ° 
CORNELIANVS - to 
FLAM ' P* P* DIVI* SEVERI* AVG * w* PRAEF: 
IVR‘ DIC ‘TivIR:Q-@- 
COLONIAE: ZAMENSIS-Q........ REM * FLAM 
AMPLIATA ° HS ‘III: MIL: 
TAXATIONE ° STATVAS * DVAS- POSVIT* ET: 
EPVLVM ° BIS: DEDIT 
ITEM * DEDICAVIT: D:D: 
The following is the interpretation suggested 
by M. Ernest Desjardins, the learned professor 
of the Collége de France, in his lectures last 
week, and confirmed by M. Tissot, the French 
ambassador in London, a high authority in the 
archaeology of North Africa :— 
**Plutoni regi magno sacrum Caius Egnatius 
Saturninus esuvius Cornelianus flamen per- 
etuus divi Severi Augusti quaestor praefectus iure 
icundo duumvir quinquennalis coloniae Zamensis 
q(uae ob hono) rem flamonii ampliata sestertium 
quatuor milia taxatione statuas duas posuit et 
epulum bis dedit item dedicavit decreto decuri- 
onum.’’ 
The Fa difficulty is to reconcile this situation 
of Zama with the Peutinger Table, as the 
divergence amounts to more than fifty Roman 
miles. It is possible that there was more than 
one Zama. The epithet ‘‘rex magnus,” as 
applied to Pluto, is not found elsewhere; 
erhaps it may be compared with the Phoenician 
Baal ** Lord.” 

With regard to the sum expended by Egna- 
tius, it must be understood as paid over and 
above the usual sum of from ten to twelve 
thousand sesterces, which seems to have been 
spent as a rule in the African provin ce for the 
honour of being invested with the ‘‘ flamonium ” 
ac summam honorariam legitimam”). 

is addition would enable the donor to give 
his town two statues and two public banquets. 
The “ pracfectus iure dicundo” exercised the 
functions of a duumvir when there was & 
vacancy in the magistracy. 

G. A. Sourumrr. 








ROMANO-BRITISH LETTERS AT STONEHENGE. 

London: April 18, 1883. 
Some letters upon the centre leaning-stone and 
western trilithon at Stonehenge, casts of which 
were exhibited at the last meeting of the Royal 
Archaeological Institute, have not, I believe, 
been hitherto observed owing to the thick coat 
of lichen with which they were clothed when 
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discovered by me in September last. It was, 
however, soon afterwards entirely scraped off 
the letters on the trilithon by some person who 
had observed the close examination that had 
been made of them. This inscription has con- 
sequently lost the tints of age, though, owing to 
the extreme hardness of the Sarsen stone, the 
forms of the letters have not been injured. It 
consists of five capital letters arranged in a line 
and divided by central stopsp—-E*B*P*M* P. 
A capital y, which may be a symbol, and bears 
marks of having been renewed (though now 
covered with fine lichen), stands before the E. 
The letter B is formed with a space between 
the loops, the lower one terminating in a sharp 
angle at the base. It isa Greek form frequently 
met with in inscriptions in Wales and the West 
of England. The M is of irregular shape, like 
several in the Gaulish inscriptions, in Greek 
letters, in the library at St-Germain. It is 
extremely improbable that these peculiarities in 
form of two letters out of four forming the in- 
scription should have been accidental. 

On the leaning-stone there are two couplets, 
IM...IM, 81x inches apart. They were covered 
with thicker lichen than the letters above men- 
tioned, but it was carefully cleared off the second 
set with a fine wire brush previous to casts being 
taken. The crustaceous lichen on the first 
couplet differs in no respect from that growing 
in i on the east face of the leaning-stone, 
and is extremely long lived. As theseason now 
nea of visits being made to Stonehenge, it is 

ioped that no one will remove any part of the 
lichen upon it. The form and weathering of the 
letters (which appear to have been all cut at the 
same time) can be seen in the adjoining couplet. 

The letters here described, which, I may 
add, are generally accepted as ancient by those 
most conversant with Romano-British inscrip- 
tions, should not be confounded with those others 
found some time back on the fallen impost of 
the great trilithon. J. Park Harrison. 








M. MASPERO AT LUXOR. 


Luxor: April 6, 1883. 

I have lately read a paragraph (said to be 
taken from the AcADEMY) to the effect that 
certain antiquities were being removed from 
Luxor for the purpose of being taken to Paris. 
Ihave been staying here for more than three 
months as resident physician at Cook’s Hotel, 
and, not having heard anything of this affair, I 
proceeded to make the necessary enquiries, and 
doubt not but that you will be glad to hear the 
truth. M. Maspero, the energetic Superin- 
tendent of Antiquities, has been for some weeks 
examining both Thebes and Karnak. In order 
to put a stop to the reckless plundering and 
destruction that have been too common hitherto, 
he has established a rule that anyone may 
search and dig for antiquities on condition that 
half of the find belongs to the Government. 
As the first result of this very sensible rule, he 
has secured six mummies, which he has taken 
to Boolak. He has also removed entirely the 
sides of an interesting tomb for the purpose of 
putting it together again at Boolak, and pre- 
serving if from the certain mutilation that 
awaited it here. Two black granite figures of 
Pasht from the Temple of Maut have been 
taken down to the river’s bank, also for removal 
to Boolak. The imposing colonnade of the 
Temple of Amuhoph III. at Luxor is to be 
taken care of, and the wretched mud hovels 
that have so long been allowed to disgrace and 
conceal it are about to be removed. It has 
required, I hear, two years’ perseverance on the 
part of M. Maspero to obtain the necessary 
authority. Every visitor to Luxor will have 
cause to be grateful to M. Maspero during the 
coming winter, for he will be able to have a far 
better idea of the extent and beauty of this 





magnificent colonnade, as the unsightly rooms 
that have been built upon it towards the south- 
western end are all doomed to destruction. By 
November next a body of twenty selected men 
will be stationed at various posts, who will all 
bear a badge on the left arm, not only to act as 
guides, but to prevent the wholesale destruction 
that is being constantly committed in a variety 
of ways. Indemnity will be paid to the owners 
of these hovels, and another locality assigned to 
them gratis. The work of removal has already 
begun, both underneath the colonnade facing 
the river, and also near the Propylon, which is 
almost buried in the mud houses surround- 
ing it. Wm. Hy. OvLuEn. 
[It is hardly necessary to state that no such 


paragraph as is referred to in Dr. Oullen’s letter 
ever appeared in the ACADEMY. ] 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE are glad to see that public interest is 
being aroused in the matter of the Wellington 
Monument in St. Paul’s, the present position of 
that long-planned enterprise being highly dis- 
creditable to more parties than one. We trust 
that the present agitation will have such result 
as may most fairly be wished—by the admirers 
both of the great Duke who lies in “ streaming 
London’s central roar,” and also of the eminent 
sculptor and designer, the pride of our school, 
to whose labour, thus far, such scanty justice 
has been done. 


Mr. ARTHUR Hii has prepared in time for 

the Royal Academy a large single-figure picture, 
in which the sentiment touches that of religious 
art. The subject shows a largely draped woman 
leaning upon a parapet, and stretching her eyes 
skyward, the expression which is forcibly given 
being that indicated by the Old Testament 
writer, ‘‘As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks.” Mr. Hill, we are sorry to say, is not 
able to finish his ‘‘ Hero” in time for exhibition 
this year. It remains, indeed, in what is almost 
an elementary stage. There is, likewise, in 
Mr. Hill’s studio one exquisite picture which 
recalls too much his Academy picture of last year 
for it to be possible that it should be exhibited 
at Burlington House. He calls it the finished 
study for his last year’s work ; but it is, never- 
theless, a study in many respects differing from 
the larger picture, as in the treatment of the 
architectural background and in the tesselated 
pavement in front. In execution, as a painting 
of the figure in a high key of colour, it reaches 
the highest level of his art; nor can the refined 
beauty of its draughtsmanship fail to delight 
those who have some entrance into artistic 
things. 
_ WE understand that the second and conclud- 
ing volume of Mr. A. S. Murray’s History of 
Greek Sculpture may be expected before the 
winter. It will treat of Pheidias and his suc- 
cessors. The first volume, it will be recollected, 
was crowned by the French Institute. 


THE first volume of M. Francois Lenormant’s 
A travers l Apulie et Lucanie, containing a por- 
tion of the results ot his recent journey of 
exploration in Southern Italy, will be published 
in May. The second volume is also in the 
press, and will probably appear in June. 


THE following are the subjects of the eight 
lectures which Prof. C. T. Newton will deliver 
at University College, London, this term, 
as a course on ‘‘The Useful and Decorative 
Arts of the Greeks and Romans” :—(1) Mines 
and Minerals; (2) Metallurgy; (3) Writing 
and Writing Materials; (4) Masonry, Carpentry, 
Materials used in Building; (5) Fictile Art, 
Glass, Ivory as applied to Decoration; (6) 
Materials of Clothing, Weaving, Spinning, 
Embroidery, Dyeing; (7) Agriculture; (8) 
Wine-making, Cultivation of the Olive, 





me 


Pror. Pzrcy GARDNER is lecturing at Oam- 
bridge this term on ‘‘ Personifications of Places 
in Ancient Oultus and Art; ” and Dr. 0. Wald- 
stein on “Outlines of Greek Mythology in 
Literature and Art.” 


THe May number of the Magazine of Art will 
contain papers on ‘‘ The Girl Student in Paris,” 
and some fine decorative work by lady artists. 
Another early number will have an article on 
‘The Slade Girls,” illustrated with several 
engravings of some of their best work. 


Pror. Boyp DAwk1ns has been elected presi- 
dent of the newly founded Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society, which already 
numbers one hundred members. 


THE annual meeting of the National Society 
for Preserving the Memorials of the Dead will 
be held on Thursday, June 7, in the large hall 
of the Society of Arts. 


By a decree of the Emperor, the Berlin 
National Gallery has been permitted to do the 
very thing which a Bill now before Parliament 
proposes to do for our own National Gallery. 
Authority is given to lend for exhibition 
elsewhere pictures by modern artists, pro- 
vided that at least one example shall always 
remain at Berlin; but not any picture belong- 
ing to the Wagner Oollection, which forms the 
nucleus of what has grown, in comparatively 
few years, to be-one of the leading galleries of 
Europe. 

Tue first of the newly organised triennial 
exhibitions of national painting and sculpture 
will be held in Paris next September. The 
jury has just been constituted—one half con- 
sisting of the members of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, the other half nominated by M. 
Jules Ferry, Minister of Public Instruction. 
The following are the names for the section 
of painting :—MM. P. Baudry, Bonnat, Bou- 
guereau, Boulanger, Cabanel, Cabat, Delaunay, 
Géréme, Hébert, Lenepveu, Muller, Meissonicr, 
Rob. Fleury, Signol, being the members of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts ; MM. Etienne Arago, 
Jules Breton, Francais, Gruyer, Harpignies, 
Guillaumet, Henner, J.-Paul Laurens, Jules 
Lefebvre, Paul Mantz, J. Moreau, Puvis de 
Chavannes, Philippe Rousseau, de Tauzia, nomi- 
nated by M. Ferry. 


Tue Royal Academy of History of Madrid ia 
taking steps for the preservation of the Roman 
mosaic and remains lately discovered at Arroniz, 
in Navarre, referred to in the ACADEMY off 
March 24. 


A Roman villa, situated on the southern slope: 
of a hill, has been discovered near Furschweiler,, 
in Germany. The walls are standing to a 
height of one métre and a-half, still partly 
covered with fresco paintings. As yet, two 
rooms have been laid bare. Several coins, from 
Probus to Constantine II., were found ; also 
broken pottery and numerous iron implements. 
A lamp-holder of special beauty is well pre- 
served. The Historical Society of Saarbriicken 
is continuing the excavations. 


Amone the series of paintings in illustration 
of the history and legend of the Rhineland, with 
which the historical painter, Prof. Fliiggen, is 
decorating Schloss Drachenburg, near Bonn, 
there are three English subjects—“‘ St. Boniface, 
the English Apostle of Germany;” ‘The 
Marriage of the Cologne Merchant Gerhard to 
the Daughter of the King of England; ” and 
‘« Baward LV. holding a Feast upon the Island 
of Nonnenwerth.” 


TE article which will excite most interest in 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts this month is a short 
one by M. Bonaffé entitled ‘‘ Les Restes d’un 
Grand Homme.” It gives a curious history 
of the fate of the mortal remains of Card. 
Richelieu, who, was buried in the vaults 
of the Sorbonne. Af the Revolution the 
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Sorbonne was pillaged for five days. The 
magnificent mausoleum of Richelieu was saved 
with difficulty by the intervention of Lenoir. 
But a certain M. Cheval contrived to possess 
himself of the embalmed face of Richelieu, 
which seems to have been severed from the back 
part of the head. For a while he boasted of his 
relic, but a time came when he was afraid it 
might compromise him, and he begged an 
abbé called Armez to relieve him of it. The 
abbé carried it with him into Brittany and gave 
it to his brother,who, finding that the skin which 
covered the face was likely to decay, had it 
varnished with a yellow varnish used in bird- 
stuffing. So it remained until about sixteen 
years ago, when one day a man arrived at the 
Tuileries with a small casket under his arm, 
which he presented to Napoleon IIL, who 
found that it contained the mask of the great 
Cardinal. Finally, after so many vicissitudes, 
it was restored to its place in the mausoleum of 
the Sorbonne. Before this, however, a drawing 
was made from it, which is reproduced in the 
Gazette. Very ghastly it looks, but still strangely 
lifelike, with the long white moustache falling 
over compressed lips, and the shaggy eyebrows 
over empty eye-sockets, and the Roman nose 
still giving an imposing character to the face. 


THE current number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst has an important article on 
Michael Wolgemut, by Woldemar von Seidlitz. 
It deals chiefly with the strange variations in 
Wolgemut’s manner of painting which so per- 
plex critics in assigning pictures to him. The 
illustrations given are from two of the wings of 
the Peringdérf altar-piece now in the German- 
ische Museum at Niirnberg. One of them is a 
charming old German representation of St. 
Luke painting the Virgin and Child. The rest 
of the number is occupied with the account- 
books of Friedrich Ganermann, which we have 
noticed before, and Dr. J. P. Richter’s ‘‘ Biblio- 
graphy of the Manuscripts of Leonardo da 
Vinci,” which is concluded in this number. 


THE French Commission des Monuments 
historiques, presided over by Gambetta’s 
Minister of Fine Art, M. Antonin Proust, has a 
much wider field than that of Sir John 
Lubbock’s Act for the Protection of Ancient 
Monuments passed by our Parliament last year. 
It has meen drawn up a long list of churches, 
chdtewux, and other buildings, which will now 
be taken under official protection. 


A sum of 3,000 marks (£150) has been given 
to the University of Munich for a prize for a 
‘History of the Art of Wood-engraving in 
Germany.” The works written in competition 
are to be sent in not later than January 1, 
1886. 








THE STAGE. 

Ir was, after all, a brief career that was in store 
for Mr. Pinero’s “Rector and Four Friends,” and 
a yet briefer one was all that was enjoyed by Mr. 
H. Aidé’s comedy. At the Court Theatre, in 
place of Mr. Pinero’s piece, they have revived 
a highly acceptable drama due to the pens of 
Mr ~~ Simpson and Mr. Herman Meri- 
vale. e refer to “All for Her,” in which the 
main situation—and it is a very magnificent one 
—is confessedly derived from the Tale of Two 
Cities of our great English novelist. But ‘‘ All 
for Her,” as we had occasion to point out 
years ago, has many merits besides that notable 
one with which it has been furnished by the 
genius of Dickens; and among them is that 
merit of literary style—a style manly and indi- 
vidual—which Mr. Merivale affects in a moment 
of cynicism to consider a drawback to success, 
but which is really an aid, since it marks out its 
possessor very _— from the mob of gentle- 
men who write with ease. ‘All for Her” 


enjoys to-day, as it has epjoyed from the first, 





the advantage of good interpretation. It may 
be that the intelligent actress who now assumes 
the réle of the heroine has not quite the strength 
of Miss Rose Coghlan when that lady was at her 
best in London. But Mr. Clayton remains to 
perform with care, experience, tact, and feeling 
the difficult part of the hero, who corresponds 
in a measure to the Sydney Carton of Dickens, 
and Mr. Clayton’s performance is one that the 
town cannot afford to neglect to see. 


THERE has been an event at the Haymarket. 
**Caste,” the most popular of Robertson’s 
pieces, has been performed for the last time by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft and Mr. Hare, the 
finished comedian last named having given 
his services to make more illustrious the 
final performance under the Bancroft régime. 
Mrs. Bancroft was eminently deserving of the 
homage paid her on the occasion. Even if 
we consider that her performance of tho 
vulgar and good-hearted ballet girl is not 
really the very highest achievement of her art 
—if we consider it, as we do consider it, for 
instance, inferior to her performance in ‘ Sweet- 
hearts” —it is yet a pleasure to allow that she has 
never done anything in which realism is more 
amusing and the absence of idealism less 
apparent. Her Polly Eccles is eminently 
natural ; and, though it may be that Miss Eccles 
is not one of those whose company we should 
seek with enthusiasm, she is excellent as well as 
entertaining in many of her relations in life. 
Due more, in reality, to Mrs. Bancroft’s art 
than to Robertson’s—though she owes some- 
thing, too, to his—she has now vanished from 
the scene, and with her there vanishes a bit of 
English genre painting such as Hogarth would 
not have disdained. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS, ETC. 


On Monday afternoon, April 9, Mr. Walter 
Bache gave his annual pianoforte recital at St. 
James’s Hall. Last year his programme was 
devoted exclusively to Liszt; this time ex- 
clusively to Beethoven. Variety is pleasing; 
and, as Mr. Bache has only one recital each 
year, we do not see why he should not givea 
well-ordered and representative programme. 
He may very naturally have a preference for 
the works of the Bonn master and of the 
king of pianists; but the public, we fancy, like 
a selection of pieces beginning with the serious 
school of the eighteenth century, including the 
great classical period, and ending with the 
romantic and brilliant specimens of modern com- 
posers. Mr. Bache’s programme contained the 
thirty-two variations in OC minor, all of which 
were excellently played, the rondo or capriccio 
in G major entitled “ Rage over the lost penny, 
vented in a caprice,” and twosonatas. The first, 
in D minor (op. 31, No. 2), was not interpreted 
in a very satisfactory manner ; some portions of 
the first and last movements lacked clearness 
and precision, but the magnificent adagio was 
well rendered. In the great sonata in B flat 
(op. 106) the pianist achieved a success. There 
was some uncertainty about the opening allegro, 
but the other three movements were played with 
considerable refinement and vigour. The pro- 
gramme included the Liederkreis ‘‘ An die ferne 
Geliebte,” sung with much taste by Mr. W. Shake- 
speare. Theconcert was well attended, and Mr. 
Bache received much applause. 

The programmes of the last two concerts at the 
Orystal Palace did not include any novelties, but 
at the first (April 7) Mr. Hubert Parry’s interest- 
ing symphony in G was performed for the first 
time in London. This work was written specially 
for the Birmingham Festival of last year, and 
was noticed in the ACADEMY on the occasion of 
its performance there under the composer’s direc- 
tion, A symphony is perhaps the severest test 





of a writer’s powers, and Mr. Parry, save in one 
Fospect, has shown himself fully equal to his 
task. There is mastery of form, clever 
workmanship, and an abundance of pleasing 
details ; but the subject-matter does not make 
a forcible impression ; and thus the composer’s 
efforts seem to a considerable extent spent in 
vain. We are speaking of the work generally. 
If the total effect is somewhat disappointing, 
there is nevertheless much in it to interest and 
admire, particularly in the opening movement 
and portions of the andanie. The performance, 
under Mr. Manns’ direction, was extremely 
good, and the work met with considerable 
favour. Mr. Richard Rickard played Chopin’s 
concerto in F minor at this concert. On 
Saturday, April 14, the programme included 
Berlioz’ * Harold in Italy” and Dvyordk’s 
Slavonian Dances. 

“Colomba” was given for the second time last 
Thursday week. Some judicious alterations had 
been made; the performance was an excellent 
one, and the music produced on us a much 
greater effect than at the first hearing. There 
is a latent power in the work which will only 
manifest itself gradually even to the most 
attentive listener. It is past a doubt that Mr. 
Mackenzie has written the best English opera ; 
boon he has done ee Rs is on the one to 

uropean fame; and he possesses sufficient 
individuality, energy, and, at the same time, 
becoming modesty to enable him to press forward 
without precipitancy, and (health and strength 
permitting) to reach the goal. The success of 
**Colomba” is an encouragement to English 
musical art ; and, as time unfolds the secrets of 
the future, we may find that the seed now 
sown will “‘ shoot out great branches.” 

Mr. Geaussant deserves a word of praise for 
the performance of the ‘‘ Redemption” by his 
choir at St. James’s Hall on April 10. The 
solo vocalists were the Misses Mary Davies, 
Fonblanque, and McKenzie and Messrs. Lloyd 
aud Saniley. The conductor displayed con- 
siderable ability, and the fresh and tuneful voices 
of the choir were heard to advantage. 

The second subscription concert of the Henry 
Leslie Choir took place at St. James’s Hall last 
Saturday. There was some excellent singing. 
The programme was, however, a mixed one; 
and two great executants tried to show how, 
for the sake of applause, they would venture to 
disgrace their art. M. Wladimir de Pachmann, 
the great Russian pianist, it is true, gave, 
and in admirable ay ©, a nocturne and some 
studies of Ohopin; but in a galop of Rubin- 
stein he condescended to music unworthy 
of his fine playing. Senor Sarasate’s perform- 
ances were wonderful as regards execution ; his 
“Faust” fantasia is, however, commonplace and 
at times hideously ugly. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


TuE eighth triennial Handel Festival will be 
held next June at the Crystal Palace. On 
June 15 the grand rehearsal, on Monday and 
Friday (June 18 and 22) the ‘‘ Messiah” and 
‘<Tsrael in Egypt,” and on June 20 the selec- 
tion will be given. The vocalists engaged are 
Mdmes. Albani, Valleria, and Clara Suter, 
Miss A. Williams and Miss A. Marriott, 
Mdmes. Patey and Trebelli, Messrs. Lloyd and 
Maas, and Messrs. Santley, King, Bridson, and 
Foli. Chorus and orchestra will number about 
4,000 performers ; and the whole force will bo 
under the direction of Sir Michael Costa. 


TuE Richter Orchestral Concerts will take 
place at St. James’s Hall on the followin; 
dates :—May 7, 10, 21, 28, June 4, 11, 18, 25, 
and July 2. At the first concert, the whole 
of the programme, with the exception of he 
Beethoven, symphony, wil] be devoted 
Wagner, ‘ 








